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Buckwheat cakes and bluejackets, afloat or ashore, make 
music wherever they meet. 

hat’s one reason why the morale-wise Navy sees to it that 
fighting men of the fleet enjoy this All-American breakfast 
often. Not only are buckwheats wholesome and nourishing, 
but they provide an appetizing change of pace in the Navy 
chow menu .. . a homey treat when a ship’s at sea for months. 


et 


ury Buckwheat 
ke Flour is 
for the Navy at 
\pringfield, Ill. 
first flour mill 
country to 
e the coveted 
y-Navy “‘E.”” 
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This year alone, Pillsbury has supplied the Navy with enough 
Pillsbury Buckwheat Pancake mix for nearly 200,000,000 
buckwheats, every one delicious! 

While making this contribution to the fleet’s “‘eats,” 
Pillsbury continues to meet the extra demands of America’s 
hard-working bakers, so ably fulfilling their essential wartime 
duties to America’s homemakers. 

We’re mighty pleased and not a little proud that our 
enormous milling capacity makes it possible for us to help 
with this double job. 


' 
‘ 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


10c¢ copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
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The urgent necessity to make your 


feed and flour mills efficient faces 


you today. 


Improve your product, lower your 
cost, lessen your labor hazard, pre- 


pare for the competition of to- 


morrow. 


Our experience in planning and 


building will help you. 


— JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. — 


—_— ‘Designers and ‘Builders for «Millers and the -American Grain Trade ——— 
—_—— 1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ——— 
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St. Louis Home of “Old Man River”’ 


...» Transportation Center 





WATER! RAIL! TRUCK! AIR! 
Year around barge service on the Mississippi and its tributaries! 
Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 


21 trunk lines —118,501 miles of railroad —47';% of total miles 
of railroads in the United States! 


286 road haul motor carriers—direct single line service to 36 states! 
Major airlines already operating in all directions! 


Plus! All the flours you use, in one shipment, in any assortment. 


Switch to 
ST. LOUIS To Valier’s 


TODAY! 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


V-12 
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\. 
THEY DID NOT HAVE TO® 


\. 


BE REBUILT FOR WAR ({ 


Seldom are materials subjected to the punishment and severe tests 
that they receive in war. For that reason, many items that had 
been satisfactory for every day civilian purposes had to be entirely 
redesigned and strengthened to withstand the tortures of war. 


But it was not necessary for Chase bags to undergo any such 
rebuilding. Chase bags have always been made with an extra 
margin of strength for your protection. And this strength’ was 
found sufficient to meet the rigors and tremendous strain of war- 
time usages. Chase bags already had the unusual stamina required. 


That is your assurance of dependability in all the long line of 
Chase products from any of Chase’s strategically located plants. 
Manufacturing bags for 98 years has taught Chase how to give 
you that last full measure of satisfaction in quality, workmanship 
and dependability. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


C HAS E RB AG @) BOISE BUFFALO KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 
” DALLAS ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
GOSHEN, IND. REIDSVILLE, W. C. 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES, TOLEDO = NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL DENVER CLEVELAND WEW ORLEANS CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 

e Beet DETROIT MILWAUKEE ORLANDO, FLA. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


MEMPHIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY = WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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ISMERTA counts up quickly 


on the asset side of your ledger. 


\ Vos 


As surely as it enters your 
plant it also enters your books. 
You will see the ISMERTA 
influence at once in larger, more 
consistent profits. 


Better baking efficiency, no 
lost time, no guess work—those 
are some of the reasons. 


\ 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


EF. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President i ; 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer : 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The Quality Insurance in 


In the long run costs 
you nothing, pays you 
handsomely. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 













POLAR BEAR FLOUR 
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White Flour From the Mills of Odysseus 


UTHORITIES differ as-to the an- 
A tiquity of the oldest flour mills, 
for the good reason that the use 

of stones to grind wheat into edible form 
manifestly antedates all accurate chro- 
nolozy. Wherever wheat was known, the 
fund imental principle of milling was al- 


very much like the German miihle) being 
cognate with the Latin mola, whence 
came, likewise in Latin, the diminutive 
molina, a “little mill,” this, in turn, pass- 
ing into Early English my/n, whence the 
transition to “mill” is easy. 


THE LABOR QUESTION 


sage. Probably, however, there was an 
individual mill for each of the 12 wom- 
en, as otherwise they would presum- 
ably not have all been allowed to sleep 
at the same time, except, that is, the 
one “weakest of all” who had not fin- 


ished her allotment. 


complete. Moreover, the work seems to 
have been done at night rather than in 
the daytime, for it was just at dawn 
when Odysseus found his plant virtually 
shut down, with -the run completed. 


THE MLIXED-FLOUR QUESTION 


Presumably the same women, with the 


so comprehended and applied. Exodus 

e y > ar "ese : ‘ 9 } 290 Nearly ape ‘ * reek j * > aechi Tt a 
mentions the “maidservant that is be- M hether Odysseus had 12 mills, each Clearly there was no 40-hour week in same machinery, ground both wheat and 
hind the mill,” and primitive millstones with a single operative, or a smaller Ithaca. Each mill-woman was required barley, although the one in question re- 














































have been dug up by diligent antiquaries number, with the women working in to grind a certain amount, keeping on fers specifically only to her toil in making 


with the work until the quantity was 


(Continued on page 22.) 


ll the way from Mycenv to Ireland shifts, is not entirely clear from the pas- 
\ ie om) si « « ° 


rhe reference in Exodus just quoted 





too brief to give much idea of the ex- 
tent of the equipment employed by the 


nlucky maidservant, or of the condi- 





tions under which she labored, though 
these were doubtless unpleasant enough, 
so e oldest milling organization de- 
scribed in any extant record is almost 


Proud of Your Job, 


certainly that of Odysseus & Son, Ithaca, : s 


We are of Ours... } 
for 7 ) 4 


thoul which Homer has something to say 
twentieth book of the Odyssey. 
Concerning this mill we know at least 
the number and character of the em- | 


ployees, the general terms of labor, the 


y are 


if flour package used, and the main 


types of cereal products manufactured. 





sy inference we can be fairly sure that 
the firm did both an import and an ex- 
port business, operating its own freight- 
ers, and we have excellent authority for 
stating that its financial rating was of 
the highest. i 


THE HOMERIC DESCRIPTION 


4 rhe passage in Homer on which this is : 
hased is short, but exceedingly interest- 

;, ‘ 

ing. Odysseus, after many wanderings, F 


has returned from the siege of Troy to 


Renee 


his home, where he is at first unrecog- 
nized His house is virtually in the 
possession of his wife’s numerous suitors, 
vhom she has with difficulty been “stand- 
ing off’ for 10 years and more. Soon, 
however, the wanderer discloses his iden- 
tity ta his son, Telemachus, and the two 
plan a mighty slaughter of the suitors. 


The appointed day comes, and at dawn 





|] Odysseus, still vexed by doubts as to 
the outcome, calls on the chief of the 
gods for a sign of impending victory. 


“Let some one,” he prays, “of the folk 


— that are waking show me a word of good 
— 
omen within.” 
the answer straightway follows: “A : 
; woman, a grinder at the mill, uttered a WMT f ‘ 
vo.ce of omen from within the house SS : *e . 
har by, where stood the mills of the oA . : 
\ shepherd of the people. At these hand- a 
mills 12 women in all were wont to = - 





hestir themselves, making flour of barley 





ind of wheat, the marrow of men. Now 





GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 1 


=, Aid ‘ i ‘Ay 
KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


ill the others were asleep, for they had 
ground out their task of grain, but this 
one alone did not yet rest, being the 
Weakest of all. She now stayed her mill, 
ind spake a word, a sign to her lord: 


Father Zeus, who rulest over gods 















7 ind men, fulfill now, I pray thee, even 
to miserable me, the word that I shall 
sperk. May the wooers, on this day, for 
the last and latest time make their sweet QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ¢ 
feasting in the halls of Odysseus! They ’ 
that have loosened my knees w:th cruel KANSAS cas erly Sg shatllng yen MILLERS ° 
toil to grind their barley meal, may they § - 
now sup their last!” | 
Such was the flour establishment of 
Odysseus in the island of Ithaca, dating, 
, if Homeric chronology can be trusted, 
some 1,100 or 1,200 years before the 
" Christian era. It was even called a 





“mill,” the Greek word mylé (pronounced 




































Whatever's the 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 
...we make it! 
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...we make it. 





Wrauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 





$ BAGS 


Veo 
ES 
d "y Compa 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago - Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston + Indianapolis 

Konsos City - Los Angeles - Louisville - Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile - New Orleans - New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita +» Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS. StnunCceE 18658 
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End of War Brings Quick Start in 


Elimination of Federal Controls 
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PRICE CONTROL FOR FLOUR 


AND FEEDS IS CONTINUED 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Acting upon instructions from President 
Truman, J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, an- 
nounced that within a week practically all wartime controls over 
industry would be dropped, thereby releasing a potential defla- 
tionary force whose effects on the flour and feed industries will be 
measured by the capacity of business to resume civilian production, 
and cushioned to some extent by the price support program guar- 
anteed to producers of agricultural commodities and unemploy- 
ment benefits available to workers under the social security system. 


All war agencies participated in announcing relaxations. 


The 


War Manpower Commission reported a discontinuance of its re- 


strictive controls over labor. 
eliminated similar controls over 
canned fruits and vegetables but re- 
tained rationing regulations over the 
red stamp products such as meats, 
buiter, fats and oils. However, the 
public was informed that these con- 
trols will also be removed as soon 
as supplies catch up with demand. 


Labor Situation Changed 

The mandatory 48-hour week ended 
with the Jap defeat and is the first 
evidence that a payroll deflation is at 
hand. Take home pay will be reduced 
to the extent that overtime pay rates 
padded the pay envelope. Cancella- 
tion of military procurement, naval 
and maritime programs, together 


OPA halted gasoline rationing and 





with the termination of lend-lease 
shipments except to nations where 
troops will be still stationed, means 
job termination for thousands and 
withdraws the government as a pur- 
chaser of substantial quantities of 
food products and agricultural com- 
modities. How quickly these defla- 
tionary forces can be checked and 
civilian production payrolls increased 
will depend on how thoroughly indus- 
try has planned. 

John W. Snyder, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, speaking for the administra- 
tion, believes that complete relaxa- 





tion of wartime controls is the 
most effective way to obtain results. 


Trend Confused 


On the flour and food front, there 
are a number of conflicting forces 
which probably will confuse the 
trend. Military procurement will not 
completely cease at once but it will 
be sharply curtailed as the army dips 
into stockpiles, particularly those 
such as butter and cheese. Where 
war plant layoffs are not promptly 
replaced by civilian production hir- 
ing, consumer demand for foods will 
reflect a more cautious buying atti- 
tude. 

A survey of the daily press reveals 
emphasis on heavy unemployment, 
with some estimates running as high 
as 8,000,000 within a short period, al- 
though some large companies have al- 
ready notified their employees that 
their jobs are secure and that any 
gaps in unemployment will be short, 
representing a switch over to peace- 
time production. One company has 
stated that it has more orders on 
hand for immediate production than 
it had in the previous 10 years. 

Continued full farm production has 
been asked by Mr. Snyder, who pre- 
dicts continued strong demand for 
foods and says that Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Anderson will announce 
farm goals for 1946. 

Mr. Snyder called attention to the 
farm price support program, which 
the government has guaranteed and 
will fulfill. 

To these favorable factors must be 
added the evident huge relief de- 
mands all over the world. Although 


(Continued on page 40.) 





Truman Administration to Continue 
Price Support for Farm Commodities 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man has declared his administration 
in favor of a continuance of the pol- 
icy of support prices for farm com- 
modities and the price levels of the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed. The declaration was contained 
in an executive order dated Aug. 18, 
1945, 

Indications of this policy direction 
had previously been seen in postwar 
policy statements of John W. Snyder, 
director of the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion. 

In his directive, the President said: 
During the transition to a free econ- 
omy, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Federal Loan Administrator and 
the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion shall not only take all measures 
required by law to support prices but 
shall take such further measures as 
authorized by law as may be neces- 
Sary to prevent any collapse of values 
or discouragement of the full and ef- 
fective use of productive resources.” 

When questioned on the same day 
at a press conference, Clinton Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, said he 
aid not know how much money Con- 
gress would be asked to supply to 
carry out the government’s price 





support guarantee on farm commod- 
ities. He said the Department of 
Agriculture was presently buying 
great quantities of potatoes at sup- 
port price levels—in fact, more pota- 
toes than he liked—and he added that 
he did not know how many millions 
of dollars would be required to sup- 
port farm commodity prices for the 
next 30 days. 

From the text of the President’s 
executive order it is forecast that a 
request for support price funds will 
be one of the first matters considered 
when Congress reconvenes on 
Sept. 4. 

While the President enunciates an 
adherence to the terms of the Stabil- 
ization Act of 1942, he discards the 
Little Steel formula. Where wage 
and salary increases are granted and 
subsequently require price relief, such 
grants are subject to the approval of 
the director of OES. 

Nothing in the executive order is in- 
terpreted as upsetting the present re- 
lationship between the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department 
of Agriculture. At OPA, officials do 
not contemplate dropping of price 
controls over any basic agricultural 
commodity or processed foods or 
feeds. A plea directed to the cereal 


grain and agricultural chemical sec- 
tion to recommend removal of price 
controls over certain grains and feed 
ingredients was rejected. OPA offi- 
cials say that certain large industrial 
consumers of corn are known to be 
bidding existing ceiling prices on corn 
for delivery as far in advance as next 
April. If price control were to be 
lifted on this commodity, for ex- 
ample, at this time, such buying pow- 
er would exert an inflationary force 
immediately, it is said. 

A general policy at OPA headquar- 
ters regarding food and feed is to 
remove control when supply and de- 
mand are effectively in balance. This 
infers that controls must remain un- 
til it is believed that grade or qual- 
ity considerations would not cause an 
inflationary advance for these va- 
rieties of a food or basic commodity. 

On the other hand, grain trade offi- 
cials point out that this policy will 
mean that price control will be re- 
tained for an extended period since 
grade and quality always command 
premium prices. The present out- 
look, however, it that price control 
over most grains will remain neces- 
sary, particularly when the heavy de- 
mand for these commodities through- 
out the world is considered. 


Government Hastens 
To Remove 
Wartime Controls 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM — 
Support of farm prices at 90% of 
parity or higher guaranteed by gov- 
ernment and indications are that 
guarantees will be fulfilled. Program 
is designed to act as a brake on dis- 
orderly and panicky liquidation of 
farm production. 


BOXCARS — Ordnance cutbacks 
and cancellation of war contracts ex- 
pected to remedy freight car diffi- 
culties immediately. 


MANPOWER—AIl War Manpow- 
er Commission restrictions have been 
removed, and there is early pos- 
sibility of manpower relief. It will 
take labor some time to adjust its 
thinking to the wage scale allowed 
for mill work, however. 


BAGS—tThe military is expected to 
be able to live off current stocks of 
textiles; bag supplies, therefore, are 
expected to increase noticeably. 


GASOLINE—Gasoline and fuel oil 
restrictions have been lifted. 


DELIVERIES—ODT has removed 
requirements for certificates of neces- 
sity to operate trucks. Regulations 
governing mileage and frequency of 
wholesale and retail deliveries still 
in effect, but may be lifted soon. 


PRICE CONTROLS—Price ceilings 
will be kept on flour and feed. 


CONVENTIONS—ODT has boosted 
to 150 the permitted number of out- 
of-town delegates to conventions. 
The holding of state and county fairs 
was also approved. 

ENFORCEMENT—Price and ra- 
tioning controls will be vigorously 
enforced as long as they are on the 
books. 


WPB CONTROLS—AIll but 40 of 
the 400 WPB controls have been re- 
voked. This opens the way for plant 
construction, remodeling and recon- 
version where necessary. However, 
centrols will be retained on scarce 
items until there is no danger of a 
scramble. 

DRA¥FT—Will continue until Con- 
gress declares a formal end of hos- 
tilities. Meanwhile, inductions have 
been cut from 80,000 to 50,000 per 
roonth. 

WAGES—A more lenient attitude 
has been ordered in the reconversion 
period but wage increases will not 
be permitted which would cause in- 
flationary prices. 


PAPER PRODUCTS—WPB has re- 
voked the following controls over pa- 
per products: L-20 cellophane; L-336 
paper caps and paper food contain- 
ers; L-337 fiber shipping drums; 
M-351 waxed paper; M-380 moisture 
vapor proof barriers; M-290 contain- 
er board; M-337 waste paper. The 
revocation action was taken with the 
issuance of priority regulation No. 
31. In the case of cellophane, this 
revocation is effective Aug. 31 while 
others are effective immediately. 
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Reorganization Streamlines USDA 





ACTIVITIES ARE SET UP ON 
STRAIGHT COMMODITY BASIS 


Better Co-ordination Between Government, Producers 
and Processors Expected—Field Service Branch 
Is Given Substantial Power 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 


Washington, D. C.—The awaited 
plan for the reorganization of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been announced by Secre- 
tary Clinton P. Anderson, revealing 
that little has been added and vir- 
tually nothing taken away, but that 
considerable power is placed in the 
new Field Service Branch under the 
direction of Norris E. Dodd, chief 
of AAA. The move is generally seen 
by observers here as a streamlining 
for political action in the 1948 cam- 
paign. 

The Field Service Branch will han- 
dle most of the programs formerly 
handled by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency. Farmers probably will 
be able to detect little or no change, 
except in the name. 

Under the new plan there is some 
rooting out of superfluous offices 
such as regional field offices, which 
have or will be discontinued, but 
there is little in the way of decen- 
tralization of authority which will 
still emanate from Washington from 
Secretary Anderson through the un- 


tl i i i i i i ii 
AAA IS NO MORE 


The Agricultural Adjustment Agen- 
cy—the often discussed Triple A— 
went out of existence Aug. 20, ac- 
cording to news dispatches from 
Washington. Another agency—PMA 
—took over its duties. 

PMA stands for the new produc- 
tion and marketing administration of 
the agricultural department. 

In line with announcement by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson, the 
AAA as such ended and its duties 
will be handled by the “field service 
branch” of PMA. 


a a 


dersecretary, John B. Hutson, down 
to the AAA controlled state offices. 
As undersecretary, Mr. Hutson 
also will serve as administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and is returned to his 
former office as president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
consists of 10 commodity branches 
and also consolidates under this unit 
the following subdivisions of USDA 
which existed previously: Office of 
Basic Commodities, Office of Supply, 
Commodity Credit Corp., Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., Office of Mar- 
keting Services, AAA, Office of Re- 
quirements and Allocations, Office of 
Price, Office of Transportation, Office 
of Materials and Facilities, Office of 
Labor, Office of Home Food Supply, 
Office of Investigatory Services and 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., 
which is in the process of liquidation. 
Regional offices of Office of Supply 
will be gradually closed and program 
functions will be transferred to state 
offices. CCC field offices and those 
of the Office of Marketing Services 
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concerned with regulatory, grading, 
inspection and market news report- 
ing will be continued. 

In addition to the 10 commodity 
branches which function in direct line 
of responsibility under Mr. Hutson, 
he also has direct control over the 
functional units of the USDA which 
consist of Field Service Branch, Food 
Distribution Programs Branch (in- 
cluding Civilian Food Requirement 
Branch, Nutrition Programs, School 
Lunch and Office of Home Food Sup- 
ply), Materials and Equipment 
Branch, Marketing Facilities Branch 
and others of administrative nature. 

Aside from the invidious implica- 
tions contained in the potential pow- 
er of the Field Service Branch oper- 
ations, there are two points of major 
importance which are reassuring. 
First the straight line organization 
on a commodity basis from the under- 
secretary direct to state and county 
offices should expedite action and co- 
ordinate the efforts of the govern- 
ment to the best interests of the pro- 
ducer and the processor. Next, but 
by no means of secondary impor- 
tance, is the guiding hand of Mr. 
Hutson, whose skillful touch is seen 
in most of the key appointments in 
the reorganized set-up and to whom 
business men will have to look for an 
understanding of their problems. Mr. 
Hutson, it is seen, will be the catalys- 
ing force between business and the 
political aims of his superior. Most 
of the key appointments to the ad- 
ministrative staff and commodity 
branch posts are seen as guided by 
Mr. Hutson’s knowledge of the USDA 
and represent men familiar with the 
business man’s problem and those of 
the agricultural producer. Promi- 
nent among these appointments are 
D. A. FitzGerald, who serves as 
director of requirements and alloca- 
tion; E. B. Black, transportation offi- 
cer; J. B. Hasselman, director of in- 
formation; and C. W. Kitchen, assist- 
ant administrator for regulatory and 
inspection work. 

It is of more than passing interest 
to note that at the time of the an- 
nouncement of the reorganization, 
Mr. Hutson made his first public ap- 
pearance as undersecretary and cre- 
ated the impression of a man greatly 
enhanced in stature, reflecting his 
great influence in the department and 
his confident readiness to undertake 
the job of steering the difficult course 
between politics and the conflict of 
business interests who may be hurt 
if the secretary goes too far in win- 
ning the farm producers’ favor. 


Grain Branch Unchanged 

The grain branch remains in com- 
mand of old familiar hands, headed 
by C. C. Farrington. No changes 
under him at operating levels are ex- 
pected. William McArthur and J. E. 
Tripp probably will remain in their 
present posts with little change in 





J. B. Hutson 


their capacities. The old grain prod- 
ucts division is still under E. J. Mur- 
phy and his assistant, Robert Black. 

One new face in the staff is that of 
G. G. Armstrong, who is a special 
assistant to Mr. Anderson and who 
also serves as deputy administrator 
of production and marketing adminis- 
tration. Mr. Armstrong, it is said, 
will screen recommendation for live- 
stock and meat production and mar- 
keting. 

CCC becomes the key unit of 
USDA policy and is no longer merely 
a banking operation. From it and 
through the deft administrative abil- 
ity of Mr. Hutson and his close asso- 
ciation with men like N. E. Dodd and 





E. J. Murphy 


William McArthur and Mr. Farring- 
ton, it can be expected that vigorous 
harmony in expediting administra- 
tive policy will prevail. 

Walter Berger continues as AAA 
Feed Management Branch director. 
Other duties directly under Mr. 
Farrington, head of the grain com- 
modity branch, are those of adminis- 
tration of the U. S. grain standards 
and federal seed acts. In addition, 
Mr. Farrington is responsible for the 
operation of the Grain Products 
Branch, the Grain Division, the Rice 
Section and General Crops Division, 
and Office of Supply functions con- 
cerning grain, grain products, hay, 
dry beans, dry peas and seeds. 
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Millers Watch Fat Susiening Study 


by Senate Small Business Committee 


Investigation of fat rationing, 
which will be undertaken by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Small Business, is attracting much 
attention among millers, particularly 
in the Southeast. 

Both Allen R. Cornelius, secretary 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., and Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, Nashville, have directed 
statements to the Senate group on 
this subject. 

The Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., through Mr. Cornelius, has made 
an appeal to Senator Tom Stewart 
for a careful examination as to the 
reason and efforts to remedy the fat 
scarcity situation. Mr. Cornelius has 
laid before Senator Stewart the ad- 
verse effect the shortage of fat and 
shortening is having on the flour 
business and has asked that a care- 
ful investigation be made. 

Dr. Strowd charges that the use of 
mineral oil in many states, especially 
in the South, as a substitute for bak- 
ing fat, is causing increased concern 
among public health officials and the 
medical profession generally. A 
warning of the consequences has been 
mailed to the Senate committee by 
Dr. Karl Lenk of the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Lenk points out that 
mineral oil prevents assimilation of 
vitamins A, D and K. 

Vitamin D is essential for the prop- 
er utilization of calcium and phos- 


phorus in bone formation and it 
therefore prevents the utilization of 
these vital elements in _ self-rising 
flour which plays such an important 
part in nutrition in the southern 
states. Of course the lack of D 
would cause a similar disaster in util- 
ization of the same elements in cal- 
cium and phosphorus from milk. 
Hence the danger is nation-wide. 
This situation resulted from fat hun- 
ger due not only to scarcity of fats 
but also to maldistribution of the 
amounts available, Dr. Strowd de- 
clares. 

Reports from jobbers indicate that 
several have been able to obtain this 
year only 10% or less of the amount 
of fats secured last year. Out ol 
letters from 14 jobbers in east Ken- 
tucky, east Tennessee and southeas! 
Virginia, the maximum received | 
anyone was 52% of last year, while 
the lowest was 6%, the average be- 
ing less than one third of last year 
supply. This is entirely out of lin 
with the decline in total supply. 

Having received no encouragemen 
from the OPA, Dr. Strowd is urgins 
concerted action on the part of gov 
ernors, congressmen and _ scientists 
in order to compel the adoption of 
regulations which will bring about 4 
more equitable fat distribution and 
also review carefully the army’s 
needs in relation to its demand. 
He suggests the following procedure: 

Require restaurant patrons and 
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purchasers of bakery goods contain- 
ing more than 3% fat, pre-shortened 
cereal mixes and such products to 
surrender points just as the house- 
wife must give points to the retailer 
for meat and shortening. Sugar 
points should be surrendered for 
candy, carbonated beverages, sweet 
wines, etc. He also believes, with 
the northeast governors, that fats 
and meats perform different func- 
tions in the diet and should be sep- 
arated, but admits that this would re- 
quire time while the above sugges- 
tion can be put into effect imme- 
diately. 

Dr. Strowd also urges that health 
officials, both state and federal, put 
on a publicity campaign warning 
of the danger of the use of 
mineral oil. Dr. Strowd said that the 
widespread use of mineral oil doubt- 
less is helping the sale of family flour 
to some extent, but soft wheat mill- 
ers, aS a group, put the public in- 
terest first. 

Dr. Norman Jollife of the Medical 
College of Cornell University some 
months ago issued a warning against 
the use of mineral oil even in salad 
dressings, salted peanuts and foods of 
that character which comprise only 
a small part of the diet. Dr. Strowd 
said that if there is danger in such 
use, how much more danger there is 
in the use of mineral oil in home 
baking which among the low income 
groups may comprise 40% to 50% of 
the total calories consumed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OWI Release Gives 
Sugar Distribution, 
Production Figures 


Washington, D. C.—As a result of 
public inquiries directed to the gov- 
ernment agencies concerned in the 
production, distribution and use of 
sugar, the OWI issued the following 
statement recently based on facts 
furnished by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Price Administration, 
Treasury Department, and War Pro- 
duction Board: 

1. A June 8 release (OWI-4516) 
issued for the Department of Agri- 
culture, OPA and WPB, stated that 
no sugar had been allocated for use 
during the liquor holiday for the 
manufacture of “beverage alcohol.” 
The reference should have been spe- 
cifically to the manufacture of 
“whiskey.” 

2. Industrial users of sugar are 
allocated a percentage of the amounts 
used during 1941. Since distillers do 
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6,000 to 10,000 Tons Monthly Flour 
Exports to Philippines Seen Likely 


Washington, D. C.—American flour 
millers probably will begin an export 
program to the Philippine Islands 
after Oct. 1 amounting to approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons monthly until Jan. 
1, after which time importers on the 
islands indicate that demand will in- 
crease to 10,000 tons monthly. The 
transactions will be carried on under 
a decentralized form of control to be 
announced shortly by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. These 
facts were made public following a 
meeting of the Philippine trade ad- 
visory group here on Aug. 14, 1945. 

At this session it was announced 
that the army would cease to fur- 
nish flour after Sept. 1, but during 
that month private trade will con- 
tinue to ship flour outside the new 
program until Oct. 1. Trade officials 
indicate that private shipments to 
this area during September will 
amount to 6,200 tons. 

The FEA decentralized control pro- 
gram over Philippine shipments was 
revealed to the committee, but pri- 


vate trade sources decline to com- 
ment on the government plan until 
details have been announced. How- 
ever, from other sources it was 
learned that the government controls 
that will be recommended are pri- 
marily designed to curtail black mar- 
ket operations in the islands. 

FEA spokesman, Van Lear Wood- 
ward, head of a committee which re- 
cently surveyed conditions in the 
islands, said that the FEA expects 
the trade to meet local requirements. 
Such requirements as are beyond the 
ability of private industry to fill will 
be completed by the United States 
Commercial Corp., he said. <A list of 
critically needed commodities will be 
announced shortly by the FEA. With 
this list will be a statement of whole- 
sale and retail mark-ups. Price ceil- 
ings have been established, according 
to Mr. Woodward, and a ration plan 
has been drawn for Manila effective 
Oct, 1, 

Other accommodations for private 
trade include the opening of 13 piers, 
reservation of a private sorting shed 
for privately owned commodities ar- 


riving in the Philippines and conces- 
sions for use of army warehouses. 
Several Philippine insurance com- 
panies are functioning and five banks 
have reopened. 

Although there are possibilities that 
the Philippines may be declared a 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration country and 
therefore eligible for relief from that 
agency, it is not believed that the 
actions of this agency would interfere 
or curtail the amount of private trade 
previously indicated as necessary by 
local importers. The indicated month- 
ly requirements for the balance of 
this year and after Jan. 1 are prob- 
ably higher than prewar exports from 
this country, industry spokesmen ad- 
mit, but they say they rely on local 
importers for estimates of require- 
ments. However, it is pointed out 
that Australian imports are unlikely 
to develop for some time and trans- 
portation condition within the islands 
may be the reason for this higher 
level of requirements. Shortage of 
transport facilities would involve 
larger local stocks, it is believed. 





not use refined sugar in the manu- 
facture of whiskey, they have not 
sought any sugar during either the 
current or the previous liquor holi- 
days. 

3. No sugar is used in the making 
of rum. The historical rum-making 
process distills rum from blackstrap 
molasses, an inedible by-product of 
cane sugar manufacture. 

4. Some sugar is required in the 
manufacture of brandies, wines and 
liqueurs. Also some sugar is used 
for coloring and flavoring whiskey 
blends. The amount of sugar con- 
sumed for all these purposes is less 
that one fifth of 1% of the supply 
allocated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture for domestic civilian use. 

5. During the base period of 1941, 
approximately 10% of the nation’s 
brewers used sugar in the manufac- 
ture of beer, and consequently are 
entitled to allocations today. Most 
of these brewers, however, have vol- 
untarily discontinued the use of 
sugar. 

6. Last year some 900,000 tons of 
sugar in the form of high-test mo- 
lasses were used for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol. This year no 
high-test molasses is expected to be 
used for industrial alcohol, but some 
blackstrap molasses will be used for 
this purpose. 





War Causes Changes in Population, 
Census Shows Westward Movement 


Washington, D. C.—During the 
war, the population center, the pro- 
duction center and the marketing 
center have all been shifting slowly 
westward. This was one of the prob- 
lems of our changing population 
which was discussed by J. C. Capt, 
director, Bureau of the Census, in an 
article in the July issue of Domestic 
Commerce. 

War changes the national charac- 
ter and affects every individual, fam- 
ily, community, state and region, ac- 
cording to Mr. Capt. One of the big- 


gest changes comes in the mass of 
people who are moving to different 
parts of the country. Not only has 


there been a great shift in population 
due to movements of the millions of 
men and women in the armed forces, 
but the relocation of workers has 
built up the population of some states 
and dropped that of others. This 
relocation is very important, because 
it is relatively more permanent than 
service movements. These men who 
have been producing war material 
will become available for the produc- 
tion of civilian goods after the war. 

Arizona, California, Florida and 
Nevada gained more than one fifth 
in population in four years, while 
North Dakota lost more than one 
sixth. By July, 1944, the population 
of the West, as well as that of the 


South, was up nearly 4,000,000, while 
that of the North was down nearly 
3,000,000. These figures include mili- 
tary personnel, and the presence of 
many camps in the South contribut- 
ed to the growth there. 


Many of the people who have 
moved have been farmers. Farm 
population has declined 18% since 


1920, when 3 in 10 persons lived on 
a farm as compared with 1 in 6 to- 
day. This movement has been going 
on over a long period of time and it 
has increased, for during the war 
farm population loss was 15% and 
urban areas lost only 10%. 

The population of the cities has 
changed, of course, mostly in the 
number of women and adolescents 
who have moved to the cities. There 
were more men on the farms than 
in the cities, but many of the ado- 
lescents came from the farms to the 
cities. This rush of workers to a 
town is not without its disadvantages. 
If the boom towns which keep their 
growth expect to remain large, they 
will have to retain their facilities for 
future growth. This has to be done 
by expanding employment, housing, 
utilities, transportation, educational 
and recreational facilities and mu- 
nicipal services. 

These shifts in population naturally 
hurt the families. The removal of 
great numbers of young men has cut 
down the birth rate and reduced the 
size of the family unit. The trend 
toward urbanization also has a lot 
to do with the cutting down of the 
size of the modern family. Children 
can help with chores at an early age 
on the farm, while in the city, they 
are dependent much longer. 

According to Mr. Capt, civilian mi- 
gration is more or less permanent. 
Some migrants will return and some 
members of the armed forces will 
not return to their home states. Four 
fifths of all of the enlisted men inter- 
viewed in one survey expected to re- 
turn to their former homes, but only 
two thirds of the negro enlistees were 
in this group. 

The survey indicates a large net 
gain for the Pacific Coast states, a 
much smaller net gain for the east 
north central division, no net change 
in the New England, middle Atlantic 


and mountain states, and a consider- 
able net loss to the agricultural area, 
from the west north central states 
(Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas) through the south. 
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FALL FROM WINDOW FATAL 
TO DAVID M. McLENNAN 


David M. McLennan, sales super- 
visor of the Apple River Mill Co., 
subsidiary of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, was found dead 
on the sidewalk in front of the Flour 
Exchange building, in which the com- 
pany has its offices, Aug. 20. Mr. 
McLennan had been planning to drive 
to Duluth that day, and came down 
early, around 6 a.m. The elevators 
in the building were not working at 
that hour, so he walked up to his 
office on the fifth floor. It is believed 
that the office was extremely warm, 
after Sunday’s heat, and when he 
threw open the window, he evidently 
toppled and fell out. His body was 
discovered by a watchman a short 
time later. Mr. McLennan had been 
in good health and spirits, and there 
is no reason to believe the tragedy 
was other than an accident. 

He was around 50 years of age, and 
is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, both of whom are married. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUMORED SALE OF OMAHA 
FARM CROPS CORP. DENIED 


Omaha, Neb.—The long rumored 
sale of the Farm Crops Processing 
Corp. plant here was completely and 
flatly denied last week by George 
Johnson, president. 

Mr. Johnson also said there never 
had been a deal on, but that reports 
of the sale were based on misinfor- 
mation and arose from the fact that 
the alcoho! plant was trying to make 
contracts to sell its products after 
the war. 

Sale of the plant was announced 
from Washington, D. C., several 
weeks ago, with a large distillery, 
thought to be the Schenley Co., as 
the rumored buyer. 
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Bread Order Retention Likely 
Until Flour Price Problem Ends 


Washington, D. C.—Until the time 
comes when the elimination of the 
flour subsidy takes place, it is likely 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will resist any recommendations 
to drop War Food Order No. 1, the 
bread regulation, officials at the De- 
partment of Agriculture have an- 
nounced. However, if enforcement 
should become a farce and chiseling 
by bakers should occur on a broad 
scale, officials will be reluctant to re- 
tain the order, although it is be- 
lieved that the responsible leaders of 
the baking industry want the order 
held and have not formulated an in- 
dustry policy which can be substi- 
tuted for the controls under WFO-1 
and ODT order No. 17 without com- 
ing into conflict with the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice. 

Some time ago Wendell Berge, dep- 
uty attorney-general in charge of 
anti-trust litigation, said that if the 
baking industry wanted to retain the 
good effects of these orders and con- 
tinue them in force in postwar years 
it would also be necessary to retain 
price control. At that time the at- 
torney general’s office indicated that 
it hoped that OPA controls could be 
eliminated promptly with the close 
of the war as these orders hampered 
the normal anti-trust activities of 
the Department of Justice. In many 
instances OPA orders have validated 
business practices which would or- 
dinarily fall into anti-trust law viola- 


<< 


tions, it was said. 

Although unwilling to be quoted, 
this Department of Agriculture offi- 
cial said that he could see little jus- 
tification for keeping WFO-1. He 
admitted that violations of the order 
had been of a trifling nature but 
feared that in the postwar period 
this small chiseling might grow into 
a broad disregard of the terms and 
the spirit of the order. It was up to 
the baking industry to maintain dis- 
cipline if they did not want to face 
a recommendation that the order be 
dropped forthwith, he added. 

Speaking generally about the bak- 
ing industry this official said that 
scattering reports of business condi- 
tions revealed that since the peace 
holiday bread sales had dropped in 
many war production communities, 
reflecting a decline in the use of 
bread for sandwiches in factory 
workers’ lunches. This official also 
predicted that demand for bread as 
a sandwich ingredient would decline 
further in the postwar period as 
many plants would install in-plant 
feeding equipment which does not 
stimulate the consumption of bread. 
How extensively this predicted de- 
cline might be offset by wider use of 
pastry and sweet goods sales cannot 
be predicted, according to this official, 
but he believes that there is a good 
business potential in the development 
and expansion of sweet goods prod- 
ucts for industrial plant sale. 


Population Bonus to Bakeries 


Announced by OPA on Fats, Oils 


Washington, D. C.—Finally mak- 
ing effective a previously promised 
adjustment, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has made available ad- 
ditional allotments of fats and oils 
to bakers and other industrial users 
to compensate for increases in pop- 
ulation with the issuance of Amend- 
ment 68 to RRO-16, effective Aug. 27. 

Previously, industrial users of fats 
and oils in nonrationed products such 
as bakery goods had their produc- 
tion limited by ration bases estab- 
lished in 1942. Since that time in 
certain areas there have been sub- 
stantial population shifts, OPA says, 
with result that bakers, for instance, 
cannot supply these areas with their 
proper share of nonrationed foods 
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containing rationed products under 
RRO-16. 

The increases in use of fats and 
oils under this amendment are de- 
termined by the relationship between 
the dollar volume of deliveries of 
nonrationed foods by the industrial 
user in 1942 to an area as com- 
pared with the total dollar volume 
of all deliveries to that same area 
in 1942. Applications for increases 
in allotments of fats and oils must 
be made to OPA boards or regional 
offices where an industrial user is 
registered. A table of indicated pop- 
ulation changes is contained in 
Amendment 58 to revised supple- 
ment 1 to RRO-16, also effective 
Aug. 21. 


Abrupt Termination of Granular 
Flour Production Still in Doubt 


Although the use of granular flour 
for alcohol seems destined to pass 
out of the picture soon, there still is 
some doubt about an abrupt termina- 
tion of all phases of this type of pro- 
duction. 

The use of granular flour for the 
production of industrial alcohol has 
been definitely canceled as of Aug. 31, 
but it is understood that the War 
Production Board will not object to 
the use of any amount of these grits 
for the production of neutral spirits 
by beverage distillers. The beverage 
firms have been allocated limited 
amounts of lower grade corn and 
other grains for the remainder of the 
year by the Department of Agricul- 


ture, but if this amount of raw ma- 
terial proves insufficient there will be 
no government objection to use of 
granular flour for production of bev- 
erage alcohol. 

Millers have succeeded in clarify- 
ing the feed situation in connection 
with the use of granular flour by 
beverage manufacturers. One of the 
conditions under which the beverage 
makers were given grain allocations 
for the remainder of 1945 was that 
the distiller promise to recover 15 
Ibs of feed by-product for every 56 
Ibs of grain used. It has now been 
accepted by the Department of Agri- 
culture that distillers who use granu- 
lar flour for neutral spirits will be 


regarded as having complied with 
this requirement, since in producing 
the flour the miller himself made 
the by-product recovery in the form 
of millfeed. 

The situation is not entirely clear 
with respect to some of the industrial 
alcohol producers who do not have 
proper facilities for grinding grain 
themselves. However, it is presumed 
that industrial alcohol, which is heav- 
ily subsidized by the government, will 
henceforth be concentrated in lowest 
cost plants, which would mean the 
elimination of granular flour from 
any part of this program. 

So far millers have not had any 
cancellations from distillers of un- 
filled contracts for granular flour, 
which in a few cases run into Sep- 
tember. Distillers are protected by 
the government on raw materials for 
the alcohol program up to 30 days, 
and millers do not expect that present 
grits bookings will be dropped. 

In view of the tight grain situa- 
tion for beverage plants this fall, 
there is some prospect that granular 
flour production could continue on a 
small scale to this outlet, provided 
there is no cancellation of the mill- 
ers’ wheat subsidy on this product. 

While it has been reported that 
Department of Agriculture officials 
do not look favorably on continuation 
of the subsidy on grits, no official ac- 
tion has been started to eliminate 
granular flour from subsidy pay- 
ments. DSC regulation No. 4, under 
which the subsidy is operated, makes 
no distinction between flour for 
human consumption and_ granular 
flour for alcohol. To terminate the 
grits subsidy without stopping the 
subsidy on all flour would require 
a revision of DSC No. 4 and prob- 
ably some separate amendments to 
take care of a complicated unfilled 
order situation. 
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SELDOMRIDGE GRAIN CO. SOLD 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Sel- 
domridge Grain Co. has sold its busi- 
ness to Simpson & Co., who, prior to 
this time, have been primarily en- 
gaged in the shipment of carlots of 
dried beans. The Seldomridge firm 
has been dissolved as a corporation. 








Early Lifting of 
K. C. Embargo Seen 
as Congestion Eases 


Kansas City, Mo.—The permit com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade granted the full 600 permits 
on Aug. 20, and with receipts lower, 
it is expected that the permit ar- 
rangement will be canceled early this 
week. The embargo was placed on 
the market late last week when more 
than the 3,500-car limit was reached. 
Elevators are handling wheat faster 
and with labor improving, both for 
grain houses and railroads, it is un- 
likely that the market will get 
clogged again this year. 
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CCC Continues to 
Buy Heavily at 
K.C. at $1.58 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. continues to buy all 
wheat offered at the set price of $1.58 
in store at Kansas City, and to daie 
there has been no evidence of a let- 
up in this purchase program. 

It is variously estimated that the 
agency has from 25,000,000 to 30,000.- 
000 bus bought in this market al- 
ready. 

Virtually all No. 1 and No. 2 or- 
dinary wheat seems to have been 
sold to the CCC and grain men feel 
that the relief statistics available in- 
dicate the government probably has 
its entire purchases so far earmarked 
for specific foreign use. 

Demand from mills has been un- 
usually light as terminal mills fill up 
and others show little interest. 
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MILLING EXECUTIVES 
INJURED IN ACCIDENT 


M. F. Mulroy, W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., in Tyler, 
Minn., Hospital 


Minneapolis, Minn.—M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president, and W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were injured, perhaps 
seriously, in an automobile accident 
near Tyler, Minn., on Aug. 20. 

The two men are in the hospital 
at Tyler. Extent of their injuries 
could not be ascertained immediately, 
Other officials of the company, how- 
ever, stated on Aug. 21 that it was 
believed that both men were out of 
danger. 

Tyler, Minn., is a small town and 
the facilities available for determin- 
ing the extent of injuries are not 
ample. 

Mr. Mulroy and Mr. Heegaard left 
Minneapolis by automobile shortly 
before noon on Aug. 20 to inspect 
some of the company’s warehouses. 
They were going from Willmar, 
Minn., to Sioux Falls, S. D., when the 
accident occurred. It was caused 


when another car pulled into the 
highway directly in front of them 


without warning. It was alleged that 
the driver and occupant of the other 
car were intoxicated. 
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EASIER FEED GRAIN TREND 
MAY PRY CORN FROM TOP 


Kansas City, Mo. — Considerable 
uncertainty among buyers of coarse 
grains has oats and barley softening 
in Kansas City, and is causing some 
to feel that corn may move off ceil- 
ings before new crop. Farmers are 
more liberal in their offerings of 
coarse grains now with the war over 








CCC Buys Winter Wheat in N. W. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Small amounts of ordinary protein No. 1 hard win- 
ter wheat were purchased in this market by the Commodity Credit Corp. 


early this week. 


Officials of the agency stated they were not bidding for 


wheat of any kind at Minneapolis, but admitted that acceptances had been 
made on “a few small lots” which had been offered to them. No spring 


wheat types were included in the transactions, it was declared. 
price was $1.66! bu, basis delivered at Duluth, f.o.b. vessel. 


Purchase 
The grain 


was taken, CCC officials said, to fill out small balances needed for the aget- 


cy’s August export loadings. 
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and crops beginning to materialize. 
No. 2 white oats have drifted down 
to 57@60c and barley is nominally 
ground $1 bu. Sorghum grains are 
weaker following announcement of 
retrenchment in the alcohol program. 
Although some additional corn is be- 
ing sold by farmers, the supply still 
of satisfying even a small 
the demand. 


is short 
part of 





—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB to Increase 
Available Supplies 


of Bag Materials 


Washington, D. C. More than 
500,000,000 yards of bagging mate- 
rials will be available to bag manu- 
facturers during the third quarter of 
this year following a 25% increase 
in the amount of burlap available, 
made last week by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

An equivalent 


amount of broad- 


woven cotton sheeting and burlap is 
expected to be available to the tex- 
tile bag industry in the fourth quar- 
ter, cording to government offi- 


cials. It is likely that allocation 
contro! over sheeting and osnaburgs 
will be retained until supply and 
demand are brought into balance. 
The increased grant of burlap was 


made necessary by the inability of 
bag companies to obtain material 
during the third quarter period when 
deliveries and trading were delayed 
by price uncertainties. 


Government officials report that 
since the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has authorized adjustable pric- 
ing contracts, trading in textile bag 


materials has been active. 


WPB Amends M-317 Order 
Washington, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board recently relieved tex- 
tile manufacturers of the necessity of 
putting aside a percentage of their 


production for rated orders, when 
rated orders are not available. This 
action was in line with military tex- 
tile cutbacks. 

In an amendment to the _ basic 
cotton conservation order, M-317, 


WPB provided that if a manufactur- 
er, because of military contract ter- 
minations, finds he cannot dispose of 
his merchandise on rated orders, he 
may obtain relief from the distribu- 
tion restraints in the order by mak- 
ing application to WPB. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jobless War Workers Slow to Take 
Employment in Flour, Feed Mills 


The labor supply situation for the 
flour and feed milling industries con- 
tinues to be rather spotty over the 
nation. The workers generally are 
slow to take peacetime jobs in mills. 

Several factors are involved in the 
availability of laborers who were dis- 
placed from war plants jobs, person- 
nel managers report. 

Men who left flour or feed mill 
jobs for higher-paying war plant jobs 
are returning, in many instances, to 
their prewar occupations. Others 
who have not had any experience in 
flour mills are showing considerable 
hesitance about taking jobs in mills 
where contracts with the unions spe- 
cify that they usually start as 
sweepers, truckers, loaders, ware- 
house hands, etc. 

In many localities a large percent- 
age of the recently discharged war 
workers are women who are not in- 
terested in obtaining employment, 
thus reducing the number of available 
workers. 

A large percentage of the male 
workers were skilled in their war 
plant crafts—such as welders, ma- 
chine tool operators, etc. and re- 
ceived high hourly wages. Their 


rate of pay is sufficient to insure 
them a fair weekly income for the 
coming 20 weeks under unemploy- 
ment compensation. Many of the 
men in this class flatly say that 
they’re going to take a “good, long 
vacation” and take their time in find- 
ing a peacetime job. Others believe 
that workers possessing their skills 
will be in demand when the war 
plants are converted to the produc- 
tion of peacetime consumer goods. 

Personnel managers for mills lo- 
cated in Minneapolis generally re- 
port “not much immediate improve- 
ment” in the supply situation in that 
area. They believe, however, that 
the workers will, in time, feel dis- 
posed to accept employment in a flour 
mill. 

In the Kansas City area consider- 
able improvement has occurred since 


V-J Day. Most of the change is in 
the willingness of men _ formerly 


working for a milling company to re- 
port daily and on time. The result, 
in the majority of instances, is a full 
crew. Unexperienced men, however, 
are still not seeking jobs in large 
numbers but at least there is again 
an opportunity for selective employ- 
ment. Operations are stepping up as 
a result of this improvement and 
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plant efficiency is increasing. 

The labor situation in the Portland, 
Oregon, region has cleared, due to 
the cancellation of shipyard and other 
war industry contracts. By last week- 
end, all flour and feed mills in the 
Portland region were turning ap- 
plicants away. 

No sign of improved labor condi- 
tions has been noted in Chicago 
flour and feed mills. One mill in- 
serted advertisements in a Hammond, 
Ind., newspaper for laborers and 
failed to get applicants. Many of 
the war workers laid off in the Chi- 
cago region were women. 

The situation in the Wichita area 
has remained practically unchanged. 
Airplane manufacture was the princi- 
pal war industry in that city and 
the men who are out of work do not 
show any inclination to begin at the 
bottom of the wage scale in a flour 
or feed mill. 

There has not been a _ sufficient 
lapse of time for the interior mills 
away from war plant centers to feel 
the effect of an increased labor sup- 
ply. Men who left the interior towns 
and cities for war plant jobs have 
not yet returned and it probaby will 
be three or four weeks before the 
situation shows any change. 





Executive Board 
of Federation Airs 
Postwar Problems 


Chicago, Ill.—The meeting of the 
executive committee of Millers Na- 
tional Federation on Aug. 14 came by 
a fortunate coincidence just as the 
war was about over, permitting con- 
sideration of milling problems imme- 
diately ahead as a result of the war’s 
end. 

At the session in Chicago little in 
the way of formal action was taken, 
but there was extensive discussion of 
the termination of government con- 
tracts, the future of the subsidy, the 
future of the alcohol grits program, 
prospective government flour pur- 
chases, renegotiation of government 





Cuban Flour Imports Set New Peak 


Havana, Cuba. United States 
flour continues to flow into Cuba 
in cord breaking volume. July 
imports set another all-time high 


monthly volume, with 339,536 200-lb 
bags unloaded. The previous high 
mark was the 320,731 bags unloaded 
in June, 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF 











1940 1941 
PRNUOLT os sincice 5456 91,255 93,915 
February ......... 95,099 167,362 
MOC “asades kee 98,979 53,009 
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Au 60,661 63,397 
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De 93,307 138,764 
were 1,027,420 1,157,644 





The record breaking July imports 


raised the seven-month total un- 
loadings to 1,670,230 200-lb sacks, by 
far the largest seven-month total 


in the past six years and consider- 
ably greater than any full year im- 
ports in this period. 


UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 


1944 1945 
165,394 311,414 
249,560 248,140 














121,507 15,889 

66,858 9,320 

62,538 92,479 40,700 
104,164 98,370 109,028 
144,753 137,070 157,394 
1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 





contracts and possible changes in 
flour price ceilings. 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., chairman of the 
committee and president of the fed- 
eration, presided. Attending were 
Sydney Anderson of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Beaven of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; W. P. 
Bomar of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; 
R. S. Dickinson of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; Henry E. 
Kuehn of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham of Fed- 
eral Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Ward 
Magill of Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Bradshaw Mintener of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; Philip H. 
Postel of Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill; Charles Ritz of Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank A. Tucker of J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville; Herman Steen, 
secretary and vice president of the 
federation; Herman Fakler, vice pres- 
ident and Washington representative, 
and Hill Clark, treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC DIRECTOR ASKS 
V-J DEMURRAGE RULING 


Minneapolis, Minn. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneap- 
olis Traffic Association, has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend demurrage and reconsign- 
ment charges on grain shipments for 
Aug. 15 and 16. Mr. Townsend bases 
his request on the fact those days 





were first announced as legal holidays 
by President Truman in celebration 
of V-J Day and steps were taken to 
close grain futures markets. Under 
demurrage rule 3, legal holidays are 
excluded in computing free time and 
a similar exception applies under 
reconsignment rules. President Tru- 
man later modified the “legal holi- 
day’ announcement by explaining 
that the holiday applied only to gov- 
ernment employees. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Orders Halt 
to Imports of 
Canadian Durum 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has instructed its 
Minneapolis office to close out options 
to buy Canadian durum wheat, de- 
spite the fact that domestic milling 
interests had asked that further pur- 
chases of Canadian durum be made. 

Previously the CCC had imported 
limited quantities of Canadian durum 
to fill army semolina contracts. 

While CCC officials would not di- 
vulge the reason for refusal to im- 
port Canadian durum for the benefit 
of American milling interests, it was 
felt here that American farm pro- 
ducers would resent imports of for- 
eign grain. 





Axis Black List Remains in Force 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of State announced recently 
that the black list of importing firms 
in Latin American countries, which 
was established early in the war to 
discourage trading with companies 
having Axis connections or sympa- 
thies, will be continued indefinitely. 





No cancellation of the restrictions is 
contemplated now, it was said. Con- 
tinuation of this black list is not 
expected to have any effect on flour 
exports, since exporting millers whose 
trade connections were severed by 
the action early in the war have set 
up new trade arrangements which 
will be continued. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


V-J DAY EXCITEMENT BRINGS 


FLOUR TRADE TO STANDSTILL 


Both Buyers and Sellers Indifferent — Mills Anxious to 
Catch Up on Deliveries—Heavy European Commit- 
ments Augmented by New Pacific Requirements 


Excitement surrounding the _ sur- 
render of the Japanese brought flour 
business last week almost to a stand- 
still. The entire milling industry 
closed down for a two-day holiday; 
in fact, the entire week was filled 
with confusion because of the uncer- 

tainty just prior to the 
momentous event and the 

am exciting readjust ment s 

Far immediately following. 


Below Except for a few sizable 
Average purchases by chain bak- 
ers, buyers showed no 
inclination to place or- 

ders and millers were 

equally indifferent toward pressing 


for new business. Total business re- 
ported represented barely one fourth 
of milling capacity. 

The end of the war finds most 
flour users booked ahead for 90 to 
120 days and millers three to four 
weeks behind in deliveries. Hard- 
ships which caused the lag in order 
filling, however, namely, wartime 
transportation troubles and_ labor 
shortages, are expected to lessen ma- 
terially in the very near future. Giv- 
en ample supplies of mill help and 


sufficient transportation when _ re- 
quested, millers can make _ rapid 
progress in reducing unfilled order 
balances. Even though domestic 


sales may lag until forward commit- 
ments are reduced, indications point 
to continued heavy foreign relief 
needs. A Philippine export program 
ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 tons of 
American flour monthly is expected 
to get under way after Oct. 1 and a 
Chinese relief program will require 
heavy flour shipments. Heavy pledges 
of flour and wheat have been made 
to Europe and United States army 
needs will remain large until de- 
mobilization has been accomplished. 


Lull Causes No Concern 


Most spring wheat mills are not 
disturbed over the lack of inquiry, 


since they are at least 30 days be- 
hind on deliveries. Only a few plants 
have flour to offer for earlier than 
90 to 120 days’ shipment and all are 
holding prices tight against the ceil- 
ing. So far there have been no re- 
ports of cancellations of army con- 
tracts with northwestern mills and 
deliveries against these are going for- 
ward regularly. On the other hand, 
there is no new army buying. MiAill- 
ers say they will be surprised if the 
usual month-end buying develops in 
August, even though the wheat situa- 
tion might warrant a further drop 
in the subsidy for September. Sales 
by spring wheat mills last week rep- 
resented about 26% of capacity, com- 
pared with 27% a week earlier and 
41% a year ago. 
Southwestern Trade Lags 

Buyers and sellers in the Southwest 
were in no mood to book last week, 
with only one large buyer showing 
interest and even then buying less 
than usual. Sales reached 15% of 
capacity, compared with 27% the pre- 
vious week and 31% a year ago. 
Millers continue to pare down their 
large unfilled order balances to get 
in position for possible subsidy action. 
Most of them are overbooked in rela- 
tion to their bookings at the time the 
subsidy went into effect and some 
would probably be unable to grind 
out their balances in 130 days. More- 
over, the coming of peace was not 
conducive to buying. Wheat premi- 
ums sagged lower during the week, 
largely because mills and elevators 
in terminal markets were unable to 
take in more wheat, and the whole 
situation was unsteady enough to 
suggest caution. Export business also 
was limited. Clears were firm, but 
some mills have been offering more 
since V-J Day. 

Buffalo sales were light last week, 
but the predominant view of the 
trade is that the cessation of hostili- 





Semolina Demand Shows No Let-up 
as War Ends; Durum Shortage Holds 


The end of the war brought no let- 
up in the demand for semolina and 
it is reported that some eastern mac- 
aroni manufacturers are idle for lack 
of supplies. Durum mills still are 
unable to make deliveries in the vol- 
ume requested, due to inadequate 
grain shipments. A few scattered 
cars of new crop durum have arrived 
at Minneapolis from South Dakota, 
but it will be two or three weeks 
before the movement attains much 
volume. Millers were disappointed 
by the action of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week in ordering 
the cancellation of its options to pur- 
chase Canadian durum for importa- 
tion. They had looked forward to 
this durum to help fill in the gap be- 
tween the old and new crops. 

Termination of hostilities will not 
mean any material easing in the tight 
paste products situation, eastern re- 
ports indicate. The large army or- 
ders likely will be diverted to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, a practice al- 


ready being followed in the case of 
white flour. The V-J holidays, coupled 
with heavy absenteeism before and 
after, curtailed macaroni and noodle 
production considerably. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 18, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum better $1.7¢ $1.76 


2 Durum or 1.76 


UOC esc csn Rete 
Durum or 7 


DOCtOr. ..6. 1.74 
4 Durum or : 
Durum or 


3 
5 i ee 1.71% 
1 Red Durum 


« 208 1.64 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 





Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 

Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Aug. 12-18 ‘ 51 
Previous week .....+<. 74 
Year ago 103 
Crop year 
production 
CS eS a) a: | ewer 919,423 
July 1-Aug Rey BORG citeevvieves 1,270,565 
*Eight companies. 


ties will cause no reduction in the 
over-all demand for flour. Mills are 
busy in filling their heavy commit- 
ments. Excitement surrounding the 
end of the war prevented much busi- 
ness in the New York market. Sales 
for the most part were confined to 
scattered single cars, although large 
chain bakers made some sizable pur- 
chases. Mill asking prices remained 
close to the ceiling. Boston inquiry 
dropped almost to the vanishing point 
with the peace announcement. Most 
buyers have large forward contracts 
and are content to await develop- 
ments. Similar reports were made 
by flour handlers at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Bakers and other buyers at Chicago 


showed little interest and the V-J 
holidays sidetracked any business. 
Shipping directions continued good 


and mills were trying to catch up on 
deliveries. Distribution of flour came 
to a standstill at Cleveland, with the 
Japanese surrender transcending all 
other events. The general feeling is 
that business will become normal be- 
fore long. Buying was extremely 
light at St. Louis, but mills have 
plenty of outstanding orders to keep 
them busy for the next 120 days. 


Celebration Closes Mills 

New bookings in the Southeast 
dropped to very light proportions, 
with most mills and blenders closed 
for the two-day celebration. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders are good 
and an increase in family flour busi- 
ness is expected soon, since many 
women are being released from war 
work and will return to home baking. 

Pacific Northwest mills received 
cancellations on some lend-lease con- 
tracts, as had been expected with the 
ending of the war. No military can- 
cellations occurred, however, and the 
filling of these orders, along with 
sizable export and domestic commit- 
ments, will keep mills busy for some 
time. The labor situation cleared 
immediately after the V-J holidays, 
due to prompt cancellations of ship- 
yard and other war industry con- 
tracts, and by the end of the week, 
all feed and flour mills in the Port- 
land area were turning down labor. 


Production 

Flour production decreased 594,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,117,632 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,711,465 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,209,474 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two, years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,173,- 
218 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,679,033. The reduced output, 
which resulted from the V-J shut- 
downs, was evident in all areas, as 
follows: Northwest 108,000 sacks, 
Southwest 199,000, Buffalo 35,000, 
central and southeastern states 125,- 
000, Pacific Coast 28,000. 








MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Russell, Kansas.—W. O. Matthies, 
head miller for the Russell Milling 
Co., will become superintendent of 
the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. Sept. 1, it has been an- 
nounced. He has been at the Russell 
plant for the past 16 months and 
prior to that time he was assistant 
superintendent for the Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Both the Russell and _ Lindsborg 
plants are divisions of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, 
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V-J BRINGS NO LETUP 


IN DEMAND FOR FEED 


<> 


Following Holiday, Search for Ingre. 
dients Continues—Feeding Re- 
quirements Remain Heavy 


The formal announcement of the 
Japanese surrender had little imme. 
diate effect on the feed industry, 
other than to provide a well-earned 
holiday for plant and sales forces 
which have been working under ter. 
rific pressure for a long time. Most 
plants closed for 
two days, in line 
with the action of 
commodity and ge. 
curity markets. 
but upon resump- 
tion of operations later in the week. 
the diligent search for feed ingredj- 
ents that has prevailed for many 
months continued unabated. Mixers 
have heavy backlogs of feed orders to 
be filled and the cessation of hostili- 
ties in no way lessens the require- 
ments of the poultry, livestock and 
dairy industries. Indeed, there is not 
likely to be any tapering off in feed- 
ing operations for many months to 
come, since all-out farm efforts 
toward food production have been 
requested by government officials to 
care for the high-geared domestic de- 
mand, plus foreign relief needs. 

Wartime hardships of conducting 
the feed business, however, are ex- 
pected to lessen before too long. La- 
bor supplies are likely to improve 
as workers shift from war plants 
back into peacetime employment, 
The boxcar situation is expected to 
improve quickly and locomotive serv- 
ice will be relieved of the high pri- 
ority preference of vital war ship- 
ments. Ceiling prices and some other 
government controls will continue for 
awhile, but the prompt removal of 
gasoline and fuel oil rationing and 
the many promises of official Wash- 
ington to provide the green light for 
reconversion augur well for a rapid 
return to unrestricted civilian econ- 
omy. 





Millfeeds Urgently Wanted 

Millfeeds at all of the principal 
markets are in urgent demand for 
almost any shipment, but especially 
for delivery up to the end of the 
year. Mills generally are confining 
forward sales to 90 days, although 
some equal monthly contracts have 
been made well into 1946 in com- 
bination with clear flour. In the last 
few days buyers have shown less in- 
terest in bidding beyond year-end, 
however. Neither buyers nor sellers 
see any likelihood of prices of mill- 
feeds falling below the present ceil- 
ings for some time, due to their rela- 
tively lower base in comparison with 
other feeds. 

Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 49,520 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 59,120 tons in the 
week previous and 50,668 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 419,322 
tons, as compared with 393,375 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMS BAG COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo.—Paul Dozier, 
formerly employed by the Chase Bag 
Co., Kansas City, leaves this week 
for Nashville, Tenn., where he has 
organized the Volunteer Bag Co. Mr. 
Dozier will specialize in used bags. 
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Reopening of wheat futures mar- 
kets following the two-day V-J holi- 
day brought a moderate slump in 
prices, as had been anticipated in 
most quarters, but the decline was 
held in check by continued liberal 







ne. Most buying by the Commodity Credit 
losed for Corp. in the South- 
» in line Prices west and the be- 
action of Liule ginning of  pur- 
y and ge. : chases’ by _ that 
markets, Down agency in Minne- 
resump- apolis. Losses in 


he week. wheat as compared with a week ago 


ingredi- were held to 4@2c bu, but rye fu- 
Or many tures closed 7@9c lower. Probable 
Mixers reduction in rye consumption for in- 
orders to dustrial! alcohol, plus some improve- 


ment in production prospects, in- 
duced heavy selling in the dark ce- 


f hostili- 
require- 


cock and real market. 
re is not Aside from the bearish implications 
in feed- in wheat which might result from the 
onths to readjustment to peacetime industrial 
efforts and living conditions, millers and 
ve been grain men see underlying bullishness 
icials to in the expanding buying operations 
estic de- of the CCC and the heavy foreign 
ds. food requirements. A Chinese relief 
iducting program is expected to be organized 
are ex- soon and a Philippine flour export 
ng. La- program calling for 6,000 to 10,000 
improve tons of United States flour monthly 
plants has been announced for shortly after 
oyment, Oct. 1. Shipping space for the Pa- 
‘ected to cific requirements, plus the already 


pledged European commitments, will 
become freer now that the war is 
over and wheat probably will move 


ve serv- 
igh pri- 





ir ship- 
o> agian out of the country faster than pre- 
inue for viously thought possible. 
oval of The CCC continues to take liberal 
ng and quantities’ of hard winter wheat in 
Wash- the Southwest, with trade estimates 
ight for of the agency’s purchases ranging 
a rapid around 25,000,000 bus up to the end 
n econ- of last week. The agency accepted 
small amounts of winter wheat at 
Minneapolis on offers early this week, 
fed but denied that it was bidding in the 
rincipal open market or that any _ spring 
ind for wheat had been purchased. The 
pecially winter wheat in the northwestern 
of the market was for the purpose of filling 
nfining out small balances needed for August 
though export loadings at Duluth, it was 
s have said. CCC buying in central states 
1 com- soft wheat areas was discontinued. 
he last Chicago September wheat closed 
less in- Aug. 20 at $1.62%, Minneapolis Sep- 
ar-end, tember at $1.57144 and Kansas City 
sellers September at $1.5614. December 
f mill- closed at Chicago at $1.61%4, Minne- 
it ceil- Rasen tt en cc series seeeniceaea cnaubonneninadbaninanbeneenal 
r rela- 
n with ASSOCIATION WARNS ABOUT 
OVERLOADING CARS 
Fostoria, Ohio.—Dangerous! Don’t 
North- Do It! is the warning sent to mem- 
3uffalo bers of the Ohio Farmers Grain 
week, Dealers Association by C. S. Latshaw, 
yy The Secretary, concerning overloading of 
npares boxecars. The warning, printed in red 
in the ink, says overloading “might cause 
in the a hot box—you would be liable for 
p year damages; it might cause a broken 
19,322 axle—you would be blamed for it; it 
> tons might spring a leak—it is your wheat 
year and would be your loss; your car 


might be sold down east and if over- 
- loaded’ would have to be unloaded and 
transferred at your expense. So be 
sure and load to capacity only.” Over- 







dozier, loading of cars is reported to be 

Jom Widespread, due to the shortage of 
a cars and the large amount of wheat 

e 7% to be moved. 

). JVIT. 
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ccc Buying Cushions Wheat 
Decline After V-J Day 


Agency’s Buying, Coupled With Heavy Foreign 
Needs, Provides Undertone of Bullishness 


apolis $1.544% and Kansas. City 
$1.55%. September rye at Chicago 
finished at $1.3534 and at Minneapo- 
lis at $1.28%. 
Minneapolis Prices Easier 

Ordinary protein spring wheat at 
Minneapolis dropped 5@7c under the 
ceilings as offerings increased and 
demand from Duluth fell off. As the 
week closed, it took 13.50% protein 
or better to bring the ceiling and 
mills were becoming selective in their 
buying. In the “to arrive’ market, 
2c over Minneapolis September was 
bid for No. 1 dark northern spring 
under 11% protein, 3c over for 11 to 
11.50%, 4c over for 12%, 5c over 
for 12.50% and 6c over for 12.75%. 
Several small lots of ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter were sold to 
the CCC on the basis of $1.661% bu 
for August boat loading at Duluth, 
f.o.b. vessel. Durum offerings re- 
main extremely light, since only a 
few cars of new grain have been re- 
ceived. Full ceilings continue for 
both spot and “to arrive’ durum. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Aug. 18: 






1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs 41.66 

1 DNS 59 Ibs @1.65 

1 DNS 58 Ibs @1.65 
2 DNS 57 Ibs “1.6 
eo! Re a eee Pere @1.6¢ 
SES 20 TO sce esded as - See ?1.63 
13% protein ceiling price to 3 u 
13.50 protein or higher......ceiling price 


CCC Winters Price $1.58 

Receipts of 943 cars of wheat at 
Kansas City Aug. 20 were enough to 
keep the cash wheat market some- 
what depressed from its average level 
last week. Elevators were taking all 
they could unload, but were finding 
it difficult to bid for all the wheat 
they think they need. Premiums on 
protein wheat held about unchanged 
at the lower position reached late 
last week. Ordinary wheat holds at 
the CCC price of $1.58, with large 
quantities of wheat being sold to that 
agency consistently. Wheat of 11.50% 
protein is quoted %c over that price, 
with 12.50% bringing $1.62@1.64 and 
only the 13.50% and better wheat 
touching the ceilings. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the September future, according to 
protein, as of Aug. 18: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.40 &less 1%@ 2 1@1% =%%@ 1% 
11.50-11.909 2 @ 3% 1%@ 3 1 @ 2 
12.00-12.40 3%@ 8 2 @7% 1 @ 5 
12.50-12.90 5% @11 414%4@10 3%@ 8 
13.00-14.90 10 ais g @17 8 a@16 
15.00-16.90 18%@22 17% @21 16%@ 20 
RED WHEAT 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 2 a10 1 a9 %W § 
Enid Basis Steady 
Premiums at Enid, Okla., held 
about unchanged, except for lc ad- 


vance in types purchased by the CCC. 
As of Aug. 20, the CCC was paying 
7c over Chicago September for No. 1 
hard wheat with up to 11% protein, 
basis delivered Galveston. The same 
wheat sold from country sources at 
6c over. Wheat with 12% protein 
was quoted at 8c over Chicago Sep- 


tember, 13% 13c over and 14% 15c 
over. 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard was quoted at 8c over Chicago 
September, delivered Texas common 
points, 12% protein 9@10c over, 
12.50% 10@11c over and 13% 14%@ 
15%c over. Demand’ was good for 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Normal 


all 





———— 


Well \ Service Maintained for 
Above ) 


Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo ovine es eee ele 
Central and Southeast 





198,698 


North Pacific Coast S% Kae aa 343,906 
UCM: PRE ake Ck O ORS Rare 
Percentage of total U.S. output ¥ 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of ac 


Aug. 18 Previous Aug. 19, 
1945 week 1944 
Northwest ..... 67 8S 76 
BOUtHWOM ..cs08s 79 93 81 
Ca ae 85 91 78 
Central and S. E 62 79 67 
No. Pacific Coast 93 101 85 
Totals bares 77 90 77 


SOUTHWEsT 
55 Representative Mills 























FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN 




















SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Aug. 19, Aug. 21, 
week 1943 
870,708 627,899 620,760 
1,297,518 1,173,635 1,003,863 
162,166 351,148 
D 450,771 
252,491 
711,46 3,173,218 2,679,033 
73 73 val) 64 
Crop year flour production 
tivity July 1 to ——\ 
Aug 1 Aug. 2 Aug. 19, 
1943 1942 
59 57 
S4 72 
80 60 
70 68 
79 60 
i: 65 22 68,767 
THE NORTHWEST 


mills in 
Paul, 


interior 


Minnesota, in- 
North 


Principal 


cluding Duluth, St Dakota, 











Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
Aug 12-18 814,380 695,155 85 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous week 814,380) ot capacity output tivity 
Year ago $14,380 &8 Aug 12-18 667.800 159,714 69 
Two years ago.. 814,380 93 Previous week .. 667,800 511,916 77 
Five-year average 77 Year ago 660,498 166,325 71 
Ten-year average Rear 7 Tw eal 1ZO 738,822 365,914 50 
Kansas City Frive-yea \ 56 
\ug 12-18 352.800 248.959 71 ren-Vear 1 55 
Previous week 22.143 1 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago P 18 363 TO estimated 
Two Ars aye 2 S00 Sai, 6 ® ® 
Oey oe sas cubes nen 3 Minneapolis 
Five-year average ; 71 
Ten-year average ... bea ea 71 Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
. : capacit out ivity 
Wichita apacity yutput tivity 
“ Aug 12-18 321,360 203,064 63 
Aug. 12-18 111,132 iS ‘Previaie: we 21360 59 101 
Previous week . 111,152 95 Year ago 18.120 11 86 
Year ago .. 111,132 69 Tw years ago 19.284 261.985 82 
Two years ago 111,132 Ss” Ki ea iverage bo 
Salina Ter ear averag 8 
Aug. 12-18 109,956 67,250 61 aiemetis ——e 
> , 9 ¢ mf \ CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109,956 TU.588 64 
Year ago 109,956 89,281 81 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago 109,956 94,941 845 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
rAsaIIG @ sT : 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast capacity output tivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District \us 12-18 62 
-revious W 79 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- : sited cid each ar 
, ro ; 
capacity output — tivity Pointe fs 
Aug. 12-18 ..... 235,720 198,719 RS 63 
Previous week » > 291.079 QS Five year avers ee a : ere - 
Year ago 269,100 214,348 so Ten-year average y gy 4 : 
Two years ayo 219,000 200,149 1 Current week preliminary 
Five-year averas 67 ‘ ae 
Ten-year average 67 BUFFALO 
. 5 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug 12-18 : 143,200 145,187 101 \ug 12-18 HOO 600 548,238 $5 
Previous week 143,200 150,555 105 Previou veek HOO. 600 548,238 91 
Year ago 14 200 1 981 HT) \ ir as 577.416 154,398 7s 
Two years ago 143,472 1 Lut SS Tw year ay 077.416 162.166 g0 
Five-year average S3 Five-year iverage 74 
Ten-year average 79 Ten-yea rag 74 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana 


including Minneapolis, St. 








Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by 


(computed 


Buffalo, N. Y 
more than three fourths of the 


(3) mills of 











flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-- sduthwest- —  ——Northwest Buffalo— -—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
6 492 209,244 13,239 130,019 9,858 80,059 19,520 
17,588 10,489 59,120 
17,286 9,581 
17 8 14,746 108,21 8,694 67,774 
239,859 12,398 96,720 2 67,297 
190,815 11,975 89,609 8 7,057 
190,064 11,425 7,747 a8 56,681 
209,467 12,757 ? { 65,774 











all types, but very little wheat with 
13% or better protein was available. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
sagged sharply at the end of last 
week, with ordinary varieties selling 
as much as 2c bu below the govern- 
ment loan in the Portland market. 
One mill was a free seller of or- 
dinary soft white wheat at $1.47@ 
1.47%, with some hard winter sold 
at the same price. This wheat prob- 


ably was not eligible for govern- 
ment loan due to smut, but it was 
an indication as to the weakness of 


the market. Other types of wheat, 
with the exception of high protein, 
held right on the government loan 
levels. There was very little wheat 
moving in the country, with bids 
of $1.46 being made by the private 
trade. The CCC is reported to have 
sold five cargoes of wheat to Aus- 
tralia, with two of them loading at 
the end of the war. These were can- 
celed, but reinstated overnight. 
Other sales, as yet undivulged—other 
than some Philippine business—also 
are reported for export. 
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FALL WHEAT HARVEST ENDING; 
SPRING CUTTING WELL ALONG 


Southwestern Farmers Center Attentions on Fall Plow- 
ing — Soil Too Dry in Some Areas — Spring 
Wheat Harvest Later Than Average 


Winter wheat harvesting is ap- 
proaching the end and interest soon 
will center on the outlook for pro- 
duction next year. Plowing for the 
new crop has followed the harvest 
closely, except in some areas where 
dry soil has hindered such operations. 
The progress of spring wheat harvest 
has been mostly favorable, although 
the gathering of this crop is running 
somewhat later than usual. In parts 
of Montana and most of Washing- 
ton, hot, dry weather just before 
harvest caused some shriveling and 
considerable light test weight wheat 
is reported. Recent rains in the 
Northwest temporarily delayed har- 
vesting, but no serious losses have 
occurred. 

Cargill, Inc., in a recent comment 
says “we cannot help but be thor- 
oughly impressed by the tremendous 
volume of farm crops again this year, 
as we turn into the home stretch of 
our agricultural season. It would be 
difficult to imagine our plight if we 
had had crop failures instead of the 
unprecedented series of good crops 
extending over a period of eight 
years.” The company points out that 
the index of all crop production has 
not fallen below 105 since 1937 and 
has averaged about 120 during the 
last four years. 

The weekly Kansas bulletin says 
some wheat remains on the ground 
in western counties and some damage 
has occurred from recent rains. A 
few farmers have sown wheat fol- 
lowing showers in western districts. 
Plowing is general over the state, but 
some of the soil is not working up 
too well because of dryness. Soil 
moisture in southern, central and 
eastern Oklahoma ranges from good 
to excellent as a result of good rains 
during the week ending Aug. 14, but 
north central areas are in need of 
general rains to facilitate fall seed- 
ing preparations. Nebraska harvest 
is finished, except in the Panhandle, 
where rains have retarded operations. 
The state has produced an all-time 
record crop. Farmers are threshing 
grain that was cut with binders and 
plowing land for fall sowing. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, in summarizing crop conditions 
in its territory, reports no rainfall of 
consequence in Pacific Northwest ag- 
ricultural sections during the past 
two weeks. Temperatures ranged 
from moderate to above normal. 
Weather was ideal for harvest op- 
erations. Of considerable significance 
is the fact that except for a few lo- 
cal showers, Pacific Northwest ter- 
ritory east of the Cascades has been 
practically without rain for 60 days. 

Since July 30, there has been some 
additional decline in condition of 
nonirrigated crops, chiefly latest- 
planted spring grain and peas. But 
the total acreage of these crops af- 
fected is relatively small and losses 
have been more than overcome by 
the high percentage of grain and peas 
saved due to favorable harvest weath- 
er. In commercial producing irri- 
gated areas a satisfactory production 
outlook was maintained. 

Based on Aug. 1 conditions the gov- 
ernment places the Washington- 
Oregon-Idaho wheat crop at 119,400,- 
000 bus. This is 8.3% under the high 


July 1 estimate and reflects the ef- 
fect of unfavorable weather detailed 
in earlier reports. However, due to 
large wheat acreage and indicated 
acre yields well above normal this 
territory is set to produce an unusual- 
ly heavy crop of wheat. If Aug. 1 
estimates materialize, wheat produc- 
tion for the three states will be 1.7% 
above 1944, 28% above 1943 and 32% 
above average production for the 10- 
year period 1933-42, which includes 
the exceptionally good years of 1941 
and 1942. Washington’s 1945 wheat 
crop should be the largest in history, 
exceeding last year’s record crop by 
4% while the Oregon crop should be 
the eleventh largest and the Idaho 
crop the second largest that these 
two states have produced. 

Cutting with binders in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana is pro- 
gressing northward very slowly. In- 
dicative of the progress is that prac- 
tically all grain is in swath or shock 
in Minnesota south of the Northern 
Pacific main line, and 50 to 60% 
south of the main line in North Da- 
kota. In northern Minnesota and 
north of the main line in North Da- 
kota 40 to 50% of the oats and bar- 
ley are cut, but only a start has been 
made on wheat. In western Montana 
and on winter wheat in south central 
Montana, cutting is 25 to 50% com- 
plete. 

Canadian Harvest Starts 

Early sown grains in Manitoba and 
southern sections of Saskatchewan 
are now being harvested. However, 
cutting will not be general for an- 
other week to 10 days. Late sown 
crops will need additional moisture 
to carry the grain through to ma- 


turity. Rust is evident in sections of 
Manitoba and eastern and southern 
Saskatchewan, and this is expected 
to result in smaller yields and lower 
weight per bushel. Most of the grain 
harvested to date is barley. Much 
of this is grading well, but there also 
is evidence that some crops are being 
cut too green, and samples show con- 
siderable shrunken and immature 
kernels. Sawfly damage appears to 
be increasing in southern Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Other insect dam- 
age appears insignificant. Crops in 
the drouth areas of western Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta have not im- 
proved, and there will be a definite 
shortage of feed for livestock over 
large areas of the west this winter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARLY THRESHING RETURNS 
SHOW 8 TO 20 BUS AN ACRE 


Minneapolis, Minn. “What few 
scattered returns we have had on 
wheat yields in North Dakota are 
from 12 to 20 bus to the acre, al- 
though Dickinson, N. D., reports the 
average yield will be 10 bus to the 
acre,” says the weekly report of the 
Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ‘In east- 
ern Montana we have returns run- 
ning from 8 to 15 bus to the acre. 

“If the weather remains dry the 
coming week we should have a pret- 
ty good idea of what the average 
yield will be, although, with the 








spotted condition throughout our 
territory, it is difficult to give a 
definite figure until threshing and 


combining have been practically com- 
pleted.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. J. MEYERS ELECTED 
TO ARCADY FARMS BOARD 
Chicago, Ill—At a regular meeting 
of the board of directors of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, on Aug. 
15, S. J. Meyers was elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Meyers is vice president 
of the company and was formerly 
general traffic manager. He joined 
Arcady on Jan. 16, 1920. 
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Hard Winter Wheat Grading Above 
Average; Soft Wheat Below 1944 


The grain grades of the 1945 winter 
wheat crop produced in the main 
belt are better than average. July 
inspections of receipts at representa- 
tive markets indicate that hard red 
winter wheat is grading slightly high- 
er than the 1944 crop and consider- 
ably better than average, according 
to the United Stdtes Office of Mar- 
keting Services. Soft red winter 
wheat, however, is grading material- 
ly lower than the high quality crop 
of last season and is slightly higher 
than the average. 

Early marketings of hard red win- 
ter wheat from Oklahoma, Texas and 
southern Kansas indicated a good 
grade of grain. Test weight per 
bushel was relatively high and mois- 
ture content low, but later in July 
as the harvesting extended north- 
ward, unfavorable weather with rain 
increased the moisture content in the 
wheat, resulting in 14% of the re- 
ceipts inspected during July grading 
“tough.” This compares with 3% for 
the same period last year and 1% 
for the 1934-43 average. Eighty-two 
per cent of the receipts graded No. 2 
or better compared with 77% last 
season and 67% for the 10-year av- 
erage. The percentage classified as 


dark red winter was slightly higher 
than last season. Protein content 
of wheat tested during July at Kan- 
sas City averaged 11.16%, compared 
with 11.30% last year. 

The grade of the soft red winter 
wheat is not up to that of the hard 
red winter wheat because of less fa- 
vorable weather conditions in most 
of the soft winter wheat areas. Early 
arrivals of wheat from Missouri and 
southern Illinois contained a_ high 
percentage of moisture and were light 
in test weight per bushel, while in- 
spected receipts from Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky indicated much better 
than average quality. 

Heavy rains in the eastern part of 
the area caused considerable damage 
to wheat left in the fields. Sixty- 
four per cent of the red winter wheat 
receipts inspected in July graded No. 2 
or better, compared with 80% last 
season and 59% for the 1934-43 aver- 
age. Only 6% graded lower than No. 3, 
compared with same for last season 
and 16% for the average. Sixteen 
per cent of the inspections graded 
“tough,” compared with only 2% last 
season and 15% for the 10-year av- 
erage. The percentage grading “gar- 
licky’’ was somewhat lower than last 
year and about the same as average. 
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NEBRASKA CROP GOOD 
IN MILLING, BAKING 


All-time Record Outturn of Nearly 
85,000,000 Bus Includes Most 
Approved Varieties 


Lincoln, Neb. — Nebraska farmers 
are just completing harvest which 
will produce the biggest wheat ‘Top 
in the history of the state. Officia] 
forecast is for 84,962,000 bus and 
many private observers think tho 
crop may reach 9,000,000 bus. 

Even at the 85,000,000-bu figure th, 
crop will be nearly two and one half 
times as large as that of 1944 ang 
14,000,000 bus more than the pre. 
vious high record of 1930. Sensa. 
tional yields, high test weights and 
excellent varieties for the trade are 
descriptive of this unprecedented 
crop. Milling characteristics are bet. 
ter than in 1944 while baking quali. 
ties are comparable to those a year 
ago, according to J. C. Swinhank 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im. 
provement Association. 

In eastern Nebraska the new Pay. 
nee variety has presented an out- 
standing performance. Waverly, Neb, 
reported a yield of 55 bus per acer 
on Pawnee. Near Syracuse the yield 
of Pawnee was 39 bus per acre, whil 
Nebred on the same farm produced 
only 20 bus. 

Test weights of the 1945 crop ar 


surprisingly high. J. C. Swinbank 
states that a recent survey of 26( 


cars of 1945 Nebraska wheat reach- 
ing terminal markets late in Jul 
averaged 60.3 lbs bu. All parts of the 
states were represented. Milling 
characteristics of this year’s crop aré 
slightly better than those of the 1944 
crop as indicated by a better milling 
yield and extraction of patent flours 
The average protein content of th 
260 cars included in the survey was 
about 11% for the state. Though 
the panhandle area was not too wel 
represented, the survey indicates 
slightly higher content in eastern 
Nebraska than for the western areas 
Maximum protein percentages re- 
corded in the summary were 13.5% 
from the eastern district, 12.1‘% for 
central Nebraska and 12.6% for the 
western part of the state. One larg 
milling concern shows its wheat pro- 


tein range from 10.5% to 12.5! 
with an average of 11.6%, compared 
with approximately 12.3% from the 
same areas a year ago. 

In general, the baking characteris- 
tics are much better than would be 
expected from low protein {iours 


Mr. Swinbank says. Mills report th 
new wheat comparable to the cro} 
of 1944. Baking quality is as good 
or better and the ash content slight- 
ly lower than a year ago. 

With protein levels somewhat! low 
over much of the hard winter wheat 
producing area more attention is be- 
ing given to the varieties which pro- 
duce flour with a high quality protein 
In this respect the 1945 Nebraska 
wheat crop ranks high, as more than 
98% of the varieties grown in the 
state rate “good” to “excellent” in 
the characteristics which make 
wheat desirable to the milling and 
baking trade. 

A summary of representative farm 
wheat samples grown and classified 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association shows that such ood 
milling wheats as Turkey, Nebred, 
Cheyenne, Tenmarq, Kanred and Ne- 
braska No. 60 account for about 90% 
of the total acreage in the state 
again this year. Chiefkan and Red 
Chief occupied only .2% of the total 
acreage and other undesirable varie 
ties have almost entirely disappeared. 
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of Nearly Washington, D. C.—Prospects for 
Most — 1945 world wheat production, exclud- 
S ing that of the U.S.S.R. and China, 
continue about 5% below the produc- 





a farmers 
st i hich tion in 1944. Probable decreases in 
heat crop Canada, Europe and North Africa 
Official more than offset likely increases in 
bus and the United States, in southern hemi- 
hink the sphere countries and in parts of 
4 Asia, the United States Bureau of 
— ses Agricultural Economics states. 
ipaa hall Present prospects in Canada are 
oo for a crop of between 300,000,000 and 
C he 395,000,000 bus, which would be be- 
ghts pe low the 10-year (1934-43) average of 


ails 4 353,000,000 bus, and considerably be- 
— low the 436,000,000 bus produced in 


-cedented 


ds 1944. The total acreage is placed at 
oe oe 93284,000, which is virtually the 
vl ua same as the acreage in 1944, but 
a “9 about 4% below the 10-year aver- 
rain Im. age. The acreages by provinces are: 


Saskatchewan 13,610,000, Alberta, 6,- 
824,000 and Manitoba 2,132,000. 
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World Wheat Prospects Indicate 5% 
Smaller Production Than Last Year 


duced into Poland, the Baltic States, 
Hungary and other sections of the 
Balkans, parts of Czechoslovakia and 
eastern Germany during the crop sea- 
son also appear to have had a disrup- 
tive effect upon production. North- 
ern Europe, especially Denmark and 
Sweden, and Switzerland are the 
principal countries on the continent 
with about normal crop conditions. 
The outlook in the United Kingdom 
continues better than the prewar av- 
erage, but is less favorable than last 
year. The Soviet Union is the only 
important country with grain seed- 
ings reported much above 1944. The 
bread grain acreage in that country 
appears to be back to about prewar 
levels, with a possibility of harvesting 
the best crop since 1940, especially 
if about average yields are obtained. 

In India the crop is placed at 387,- 
000,000 bus by a semi-official report. 
This is about 7% above the final es- 
timate for 1944. General showers in 
Argentina in early July furnished 
temporary relief following the limited 
precipitation received in June. How- 
ever, it has been especially dry in 
northern sections, and some concern 
is being expressed about the outlook 
for a full acreage this season unless 
good rains are received soon. Fol- 
lowing the breaking of the drouth in 
Australia in June, wheat seeding 
made good progress. With the more 
favorable condition, the acreage may 
turn out to be close to the goal. In 
view of the greatly reduced harvests 
in Argentina and Australia in 1944, 
considerable increase in outturn in 
1945 can be expected even though 
yields were average or slightly less. 

Wheat stocks in the four major 
exporting countries—Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia and the United States 

on July 1, 1945, were about 825,- 
000,000 bus. This represents a sub- 
stantial reduction from the high rec- 
ord of 1,740,000,000 bus in 1943, and 
from the stocks of 1,167,000,000 bus 
in 1944. The reduction reflects dis- 
appearances stepped up by wartime 
feed and industrial alcohol require- 
ments, especially in Canada and the 
United States, and use of some wheat 
for fuel along with loss from deteri- 
oration in Argentina. The last crop 
in Australia was very small, estimat- 
ed at only about 53,000,000 _ bus, 
which, together with the carry-over, 
is barely enough to meet domestic 
requirements, including increased 
feed demands until the new harvest 
in November and December. 








lew Paw. Conditions on June 30, expressed 
ao as a percentage of the long-time yield 
rly, Neb, were. Saskatchewan 109, Alberta 73 
— oo and Manitoba 135. 
the yield The winter wheat acreage was 
re, while 682,000 and condition 97%. In the 
produces official report of July 24, the crop 
was reported excellent in Manitoba, 
FOP an good in northeastern Saskatchewan. 
Winbank In southwestern Saskatchewan, how- 
of 260 ever, dry weather continued and 
t reach. yield prospects were poor. Western 
in July Alberta and Peace River prospects 
ts of the were good. Prospects were poor in 
Milling all central and southeastern Alberta, 
crop are where rains were badly needed. Fall 
the 1944 wheat was reported promising heavy 
> milling vields 
it flours Production on the continent of 
\t of the Europe, excluding the Soviet Union, 
vey was is estimated to be below any other 
Though recent year and well below average. 
too well Harvesting has been completed in 
icates a southern countries and is now pro- 
eastern gressing in central Europe, with 
n areas weather favorable. Best crop pros- 
ges re- pects are in northern Europe, while 
2 13.5% the least favorable outlook is in the 
1% for Mediterranean area. Drouth in the 
for the latter region has taken a heavy toll 
ne large in French North Africa, and in Por- 
at pro- tugal, Spain, central and southern 
12.55 Italy, and parts of the Balkans. Re- 
ym pared duced seedings in France, Nether- 
‘om. the lands, central and eastern Europe, 
along with lack of fertilizers, are ex- 
‘acteris- pected to give the smallest outturns 
ould be experienced in these areas in many 
flours years 
ort the Land reforms extensively intro- 
1e cro} 
as good 
slight- 
iat low 
* wheat 
1 is be- 
a Washington, D. C.—The wheat sup- 
4 ply for the 1945-46 year is now indi- 
t — cated to be about 1,425,000,000 bus. 
r — This is considerably above the 982,- 
mn 000,000 10-year (1932-41) prewar av- 
= erage, and is exceeded only by the 
ane Ss 1,607,000,000 bus in 1942-43, 1,598,- 
ig and 000,000 in 1943-44, and 1,437,000,000 
- in 1944-45. These statistics are re- 
dew ported by the United States Bureau 
AS ye of Agricultural Economics in its July 
re oe summary of the wheat situation. 
fe a The carry-over of old wheat on 
of 1 July 1 is estimated at 281,000,000 bus, 
, 06% which is 11% below the 317,000,000 
state bus a year earlier, but 20% above 





the 235,000,000 prewar average in 
1932-41, As of July 1, the crop was 
indicated at 1,129,000,000 bus, which 
Is the nation’s third billion-bushel 


d Red 
> total 
varie- 
eared. 











U. S. Wheat Supply for 1945-46 Set 
at 1,425,000,000 Bus; Needs Heavy 


wheat crop, and the largest crop of 
record. Production in 1944 was 1,- 
079,000,000 bus. Imports are likely 
to be small, perhaps only about 15,- 
000,000 bus. This recognizes the like- 
lihood of late wheat in Canada being 
frosted because of the delayed sea- 
son. However, it does not take into 
consideration large scale imports for 
feed, because the internal transport 
facilities and the diminishing size of 
the Canadian stocks does not permit 
shipments to the United States of 
large quantities of wheat for feed in 
addition to the continuation of the 
very large scheduled export move- 
ment for food into Europe. 
Disappearance of wheat for civil- 
ian and military food is expected to 
be about 560,000,000 bus and for seed 
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FLYING HARVESTERS—Wheat farmers in Western Nebraska are see- 
ing an able demonstration of how the light airplane fits into the cur- 


rent harvest season. 


Operators of a ranch and a flying service at Dan- 


ville, Kansas, Mr. and Mrs. Ki McDaniels make an additional business 
of small grain harvesting—with a crew of six men and three combines. 
The crews now are operating in Nebraska wheat fields, but they began 
weeks ago in Southern Oklahoma and will go to the Canadian border 


before calling it a season. 


In order to line up work for their crews and keep a jump ahead of the 
harvests the McDaniels use a light airplane for their advance agent work. 
While flying on ahead to find new fields to conquer, the McDaniels in 
their little monoplane can contact their crews daily, provide shuttle 


service for repair parts and other necessities. 


If while flying on ahead 


they find an area that looks good they land in a near-by pasture or 
piece of summer fallow land, find the farmer, make a deal and fly back 


with instructions to the crew for the morrow. 


When a machine breaks 


down they fly to the nearest town, pick up the necessary part, if avail- 
able, and fly back in much less time than it would take to go by car or 


truck. 


Both of the couple are pilots. Their custom type of combining-by- 
appointment is proving both practical and profitable, the McDaniels re- 
port, and they find travelling the farm countries this way cheaper than 


by car or truck. 


And needless to say, the plane is their first line of 


defense against the current shortages of labor and spare parts. 





81,000,000. In 1944-45 about 85,000,- 
000 bus of wheat were used for alco- 
hol and 116,000,000 fed on farms 
where the grain was grown. If these 
items are about the same in 1945-46, 
and if the carry-over is not reduced 
below 250,000,000 bus, it would leave 
about 330,000,000 bus for export and 
purchase as feed. Exports are tenta- 
tively placed at between 200,000,000 
and 225,000,000 bus, which would 
leave about 100,000,000 to 130,000,000 
bus for purchase as feed. 

The quantity of wheat used for 
alcohol will depend largely upon the 
progress of the war, but also upon 
the quantity made from other ma- 
terials, the bureau says. Because 
of the poor outlook for corn, the use 
of that grain is restricted. Supplies 
of sorghum, rye and barley are not 
large enough to permit very much 
being used for alcohol production. 

Wheat is one of the few food items 
that the United States is in a posi- 
tion to export. It is also one of the 
most urgently needed foods in liber- 
ated areas, due to reduced crop pros- 
pects and the limited availability of 
many other foods. Without substan- 
tial quantities of United States wheat 
the bread ration in many countries 
would need to be reduced below the 
war or present levels. The indicated 
range for export represents the ap- 
proximate minimum needed from the 
United States, and the volume that 
should be satisfactorily handled with 
existing facilities. On the basis of 
tentative estimates, exports by the 
Department of Agriculture which in- 
clude lend-lease and UNRRA would 
make up at least one half of the total. 
Regular exports, largely of flour, 
would continue at about the current 
rate. Exports for military relief would 
make up the balance, the bureau re- 
port continues. 


The old crop carry-over on July 1 
is estimated at 281,000,000 bus. This 
is below early indications because 
of heavier feeding in the last quarter 
than was expected. The carry-over 
is made up of 90,000,000 bus on farms, 
67,000,000 commercial stocks in cities, 
58,000,000 in merchant mills and ele- 
vators, 42,000,000 in interior mills 
and elevators, and 24,000,000 bus of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat either 
in transit or in steel and wood bins. 
Of the total carry-over on July 1 of 
281,000,000 bus, about 91,000,000 bus 
were owned by the CCC, 2,000,000 
bus were in the process of liquidation 
and 18,000,000 bus of 1944 farm 
stored wheat were still under loan. 
With WFA stocks negligible, this 
would leave about 170,000,000 bus of 
free wheat, the bureau adds. 
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ARTHUR BEIER SELLS HIS 
INTEREST IN TWO PLANTS 


Arthur Beier has sold 





Chicago, Ill. 


his interest in the Beier Bakery, 
Dixon, Ill., to his brother, George, 
with whom he has been operating 


this bakery since the death of their 
father, Otto Beier. 

Arthur Beier and his brother, Paul, 
also have sold their interests in the 
Beier Baking Co., Freeport, Ill., to 
Joseph V. Cook, vice president and 
manager of that plant. 

Retaining his interests in Beier’s 
Iowa Bakers, Clinton, Arthur Beier 
will continue to assist his son, Rob- 
ert, in the operation of this plant. 

Commenting on these changes, Mr. 
Beier states that his physical condi- 
tion, impaired by the severe automo- 
bile accident he sustained some 


months ago, has made it necessary 
to relinquish some of his responsi- 
bilities and curtail his activities. 











“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








This bright, responsive 
flour does not have a 
baking personality that 
changes with the seasons. 








It is the same agreeable 
bake shop partner yes- 
terday, today and next 











year. You two will real- 


ly get along! 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 





































“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Holland Makes Stupendous Effort 
to Reclaim War Damaged Territory 


London, Eng.—The special corre- 
spondent of the London Times has 
given the following account of condi- 
tions in Holland and of. the repair 
work that is proceeding so marvel- 
ously owing to the great courage 
and determination of the people. He 
says that most of the towns already 
have been tidied up and the work of 
clearing the agricultural land of 
mines is going ahead, though not 
without serious loss of life. Some 
two thirds of the inundated land has 
been drained; many broken dykes 
have been repaired and the canals 
are being cleared of the wreckage of 
road bridges, which impedes water- 
borne and road traffic alike. Through- 
out the country, in fact, there is 
evidence of sturdy and methodical 
effort to wipe out the ravages of 
war as quickly as possible. 

In the marooned towns and villages 
of Walcheren some 10,000 people 
almost half of the prewar population 
of the island—are now living. ‘Two 
gaping holes in the dykes show where 
allied bombers loosed the sea water 
into the fields, but engineers are al- 
ready at work and hope to close the 
gaps by early September. When 
they have finished, the slow work of 
pumping out the sea water will begin. 
After that the land must be cleared 
of salt before crops will grow. To 
speed the process, the Netherlands 
government has bought thousands of 
tons of gypsum from Belgium and is 
now trying to find transport to bring 
it to the 200,000 acres of the Neth- 
erlands over which the salt water 
flowed. Only 50,000 of these acres 
are in Walcheren. The rest were de- 
liberately flooded by the Germans 
to hinder allied landing which never 
came. It will be years before this 
land recovers its fertility. 

A further 250,000 acres of the 
country were flooded with fresh or 
slightly brackish water—in most 
cases for no apparent reason of mili- 
tary security. The most wanton of 
these inundations was that of the 
Wieringermeer, the first polder to be 
reclaimed in the great scheme for 
draining the Zuyder Zee. Completed 
in 1930 it had for years been pro- 
ducing abundant crops. There were 
three prosperous villages and many 
isolated farms in its 50,000 acres. 
Here again engineers are already 
busy. Draining is expected to be 
complete in three to four months 
half the time needed when the polder 
was first reclaimed. As the water is 
no more than brackish crops should 
be growing there again next summer. 

Some 300,000 acres of inundated 
land already have been drained, 
thanks in part to plans made in 
secret by the resistance movement 
before liberation. Few of the re- 
claimed acres have grown crops this 
year. Many of the fruit trees have 
died. The fields carry nothing but 
weeds and mines or vast heaps of 
sand, which silted in with the water. 
One farmer estimated that it would 
be 15 years before his orchards again 
reached their normal yield. His 
home, a few miles north of Amster- 
dam, was intact though still damp, 
but the farmers living on the so- 
called ‘‘island” between the Maas and 
the Rhine, where the fighting ebbed 
and flowed throughout last autumn 
and winter, were not so lucky. Most 
of their houses are in ruins and 
before they can clear their land of 
the weeds that choke it they must 
first clear it of mines. The burgo- 
master of Groesbeek said that no 
fewer than 300,000 mines were sown 





by the Germans in his commune 
alone and that on an average one 
and a half lives were lost there every 
day among those who volunteer for 
the task of lifting them. 

Arnhem, almost more than any 
other single sight, makes it possible 
to understand why the people of the 
Netherlands feel so extremely bitter 
toward the Germans. Resentment js 
most extreme when reports are 
spread of allied fraternization with or 
help for Germans—all Germans, not 
merely Nazis. They have been under 
the German harrow for five bitter 
years and they are not in a mood to 
be gentle to the Hun. 

The main problem of the country 
is one of shortages, destruction and 
malnutrition. The coal output jg 
down to one sixth of the norma! and 
there are not enough pit ponies be- 
cause the Germans took many away, 
The transport situation is desperate, 
not only because the Germans de- 
stroyed thousands of bridges during 
their retreat, but also because they 
took away all the road vehicles they 
could lay hands on. Most of the 
freight and street cars are now in 
Roumania. 

With such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that the Netherlands output 
of consumers’ goods is down almost 
to zero. There will probably be 
enough food to last to the harvest of 
1946 but it will consist almost en- 
tirely of bread and potatoes. Only 
skimmed milk is available and there 
is very little cheese or butter. Some- 
times meat is issued on the ration, 
sometimes fish instead. 

In the northern area where British 
and American bombers dropped their 
food parcels in the nick of time this 
spring, there is still malnutrition, 
though on a_= steadily diminishing 
scale. There is also unbounded grat- 
itude for the food the bombers 
brought. Throughout the country- 
side celebrations are still going on 
one street or town at a time—in 
honor of liberation, and there is gen- 
erally some reference to the ‘food 
that came from the sky.” 

But much more than food is needed 
and needed soon. A little Brazilian 
cotton has arrived for the textile 
mills of Enschede and Twente, a lit- 
tle Brazilian coffee for the food fac- 
tories of Zaandam, a little American 
tobacco for the Eindhoven tobacco 
industry. However, in none of these 
places was there any coal or power. 
Consequently, the raw material most- 
ly stays raw. It is impossible to buy 
clothes without a permit and no per- 
mit is issued while the applicant still 
possesses anything resembling a suit 
or underwear. There is still no cof- 
fee except in the south, and cigar- 
ettes are far more valuable than 
guilders when there is nothing to buy 
The people of the Netherlands are do- 
ing their best to help themselves and 
have qualified for the outside aid 
which will enable them to play their 
full part once more in the world’s 
commerce and industry. 
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INCORPORATION ARTICLES 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Minerva Milling Co., Inc., 300 Old- 
First Bank Building, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., formed to do a general flour and 
feed milling business. The corpora- 
tion has 1,000 shares of no par va'ue 
capital stock and the incorporators 
are Robert H. Fletcher, Chester R. 
Anderson and Edward T. Schele. 
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BMills Company 
Mty, Mo. 






LARABEE FLOURS 


pa Mils Company 1 Larabee flours have been milled for years to meet 
y, Mo. : 









certain standard specifications and _ baking performance 




















according to the needs of America’s bakeries. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The LarabeeFlour Mills Company In our wheat-testing and baking-laboratory records are the facts 
pasanbncton ’ about the milling and baking characteristics of every wheat required 


to produce these Larabee Flours of certain standards. 


Thus every Larabee Flour is ‘‘pedigreed” by long established and 
widely known quality for baking performance. It is backed by an organization 
noted for milling know-how, with adequate sources of supply and a reputa- 


tion for dependability of supply that serves you well under all conditions. 


Let the Larabee representative tell you more about these 


dependable Larabee Flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . kansas city, mo. 


DIVISION OF 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY = srrasss nous muss conan 


Kansas City 





general offices * MINNEAPOLIS 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 
Buffalo 
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FLOUR EXPORTS CLIMB FROM '42 BOTTOM 


— exports from the United 
States have shown a steady climb 
from the bottom that was struck in 
1942, the first full year of United 
States participation in the war, and 
promise to continue the upward 
swing this year. But it is unlikely 
that export levels will reach any- 
where near the peak movement that 
followed World War I. 

Foreign flour trade hit a top of 51,- 
841,179 sacks in 1919, the year follow- 
ing the end of hostilities in that con- 
flict. In 1944 exports of flour by the 
private trade and lend-lease to for- 
eign and noncontiguous U. S. areas 
amounted to 19,141,329 sacks. In ad- 
dition, there was an unknown amount 
of army green dot flour’ shipped 
abroad for civilian relief. 

The army has never announced a 
separate figure on its green dot pur- 
chases. In 1944 the army quarter- 
master bought 19,558,054 sacks for 
all armed service purposes, and it is 
not likely that more than around 
6,000,000 sacks of this was for civilian 
feeding of liberated areas. This 
would place the total of what might 
be called exports for 1944 at around 
25,000,000 sacks. Only half of this, 
however, was handled through private 
trade channels. 


The 1945 export levels probably 
will exceed those of last year. No 


up-to-date figures are available, but 
private export trade has been some- 
what better than in 1944. The cessa- 
tion of lend-lease shipments is ex- 
pected to be more than outweighed 
by heavier buying for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
agency, while army green dot flour 
purchases in the first seven months 


of 1945 far exceeded those of last 
year. 
If the pattern of World War I 


should prevail again, 1946 would be 
the peak export year, but the timing 
of peace is somewhat different and 


many other factors have changed. 
After the 1919 peak, flour exports 


took an abrupt drop, held steady at 
the lower level for about five years 
and then began a slow decline until 
the world-wide depression of the 
thirties put all business into a tail- 
spin. 

Since that time, 1939 was the best 
prewar year for flour exports, when 
15,223,133 sacks were shipped in for- 
eign trade and 1,399,807 sacks to out- 
lying U. S. territories. As far as 
private trade is concerned, that level 
has not come back yet, although it 
was exceeded last year when lend- 
lease shipments are taken into ac- 
count also. 

Figures showing flour exports and 
shipments to U. S. territories are giv- 
en in a table below, showing the dis- 
tribution between the private trade 
and War Food Administration. Army 
exports are not included. 
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PURITY BAKERIES PROFIT 
LEVEL UP THIRD QUARTER 


New York, N. Y.—Purity Bakeries 





Corp. and subsidiaries for the 12 
weeks ended July 14, show net in- 
come $491,950 after taxes and 


charges, comparable with $442,505 a 
year ago. The 28 weeks’ net income 
is $1,204,817 this year against $1,- 
098,481 for 1944. 





* * * 


* * * 


WARTIME FLOUR AND SEMOLINA EXPORTS, SACKS* 





——Private Trade—— c——War Food 
Administration 
Non- Total 
contiguous Lend- Flour net 
U. S. areast lease Othert imports exports 
93 RR er ee 172,792 16,450,148 
§ AC | | | A oe on ee ee 146,428 12,622,319 
§ eS Re ee eS ee a 9,974 12,923,120 
iPr 5,800,800 909,363 2,468,851 998,880 90,961 10,446,833 
iL Speer ee 6,612,733 91,324 7,162,126 1,961,133 10,255 15,817,101 
BOSE © aahe:Swesiarn 12,034,778 62,000 5,596,702 1,530,207 20,358 19,141,329 
*Not including any army shipments. 
+Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 


tincludes shipments to Hawaii 


and Caribbean stockpile. 





1945-46 Rye Supply Smallest Since 
1934 and Far Below Last Few Years 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic sup- 
plies of rye for 1945-46 from present 
indications, will be about 40,000,000 
bus, the smallest since 1934. Rye 
prices in July were more than double 
the 10-year July average and about 
30% higher than a year ago, reflect- 
ing short supplies and a broader de- 
mand. Disappearance of rye during 
the 1944-45 season amounted to 48,- 
000,000 bus, which was 6,500,000 less 
than the previous season, but 8,000,- 
000 bus more than the 10-year aver- 
These statistics are cited by 
the United States Office of Market- 
ing Services in its rye review. 

Carry-over stocks of rye on July 1 
were the smallest since 1938 and 
amounted to 12,803,000 bus, compared 
with 30,985,000 a year ago and 47,- 
114,000 bus two years ago. Farm 
stocks were the smallest since 1935, 
while stocks in commercial positions 
were the smallest since 1941. A rye 
crop of 27,327,000 bus for 1945 was 
indicated July 1. This is about 1,- 
500,000 bus more than the small 
1944 crop, but is less than half the 
large 1942 crop and only two thirds 
the 10-year average. 


age. 


Supplies at 11-Year Low 
Should July 1 prospects be realized 
domestic supplies of rye for 1945-46 
would amount to 40,130,000 bus, the 
smallest since 1934. The domestic 
supply of rye for 1944-45 was 56,- 
857,000 bus, compared with 77,566,- 
000 bus available in 1943-44 and 61,- 
044,000 bus the 10-year average. Im- 
ports of rye from July, 1944, to May, 
1945, plus an estimate for June 
amounted to 4,300,000 bus. This was 
about half the 8,319,000 bus import- 
ed during the 1943-44 season, but 
was slightly larger than the 10-year 
average of about 4,000,000 bus. 
Disappearance of rye during the 
past season amounted to 48,354,000 
bus, compared with 54,900,000 during 
1943-44 and 40,810,000 bus the 10- 
year average. The use of rye for 
feed last season dropped 15,000,000 
bus from the previous season and 
amounted to 19,110,000 bus. This is 
about the same as the prewar aver- 
age. The use of rye for milling and 
alcohol during the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 19,481,000 bus, which 
was about 5,000,000 bus more than 
in the 1943-44 season and the larg- 
est since the 1935-36 season, when 
12,800,000 bus were used for distill- 
ing. 
Exports Heavy 
Disappearance of rye during the 
April-June quarter was larger than 
during the January-March quarter, 
due to the heavy exports, which 
during April-June are estimated at 


3,600,000 bus. Industrial use of rye 
increased slightly during the April- 
June quarter, while the use of rye 
for feed amounted to only 1,244,000 
bus. This was about a third of the 
amount used for feed during the 
January-March quarter and only a 
fifth of that used during the same 
quarter a year ago. Exports of rye 
went principally to Belgium and for 
relief feeding in Europe. 





prices advancing more than farm 
prices. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye ay. 
eraged $1.51 bu during July, an aq. 
vance of 37c since July, 1944. The 
10-year July average price was only 
63.4c bu, which is less than _ half 
the current price. Farm prices jp 
Minnesota averaged $1.32 bu in July, 
an advance of 29c over July, 1944. 
The spread between the average \in- 
nesota farm price and No. 2 rye at 
Minneapolis was 19c in July com. 
pared with llc a year ago and 12 .3¢ 
the 10-year (1934-43) average. 

Ceiling prices proposed for the {946 
rye crop were recently announced 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. These are as follows for No. 2 
rye per bu, bulk, for carload qu: 
ties on track: Minneapolis $1.37, « 
cago $1.42, Kansas City, Omaha and 
other Missouri river points $1.35\ 
The Department of Agriculture re. 
cently announced that the goa! for 
1946 rye crop for harvest is 2,572. 
000 acres. This compares with an 
indicated planting of 2,096,000 acres 
for harvest this year and a pre 
nary goal of 2,880,000 acres recom- 
mended in June. 
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SAME EXPORT SUBSIDY 
Washington, D. C.— Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced Aug. 17 that 
the export subsidy rate would remain 
18c sack until 3 pm. 
































Prices of rye advanced sharply unchanged at 
during the past season with market E.W.T., Sept. 1. 
* * * * * * 
SELECTED MONTHLY PRICES OF RYE (dollars per bu) 
10-yr. July July July Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
(1934-43) av. 1943 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Minneapolis 
No. 2 rye .. .634 1.01 1.14 1.22 1.23 1.27 1.34 1.38 1.56 
Minnesota 
farm price.. .511 .89 1.038 1.06 1.04 1.08 1.14 1.1 1.30 
* FLOUR EXPORTS IN TWO WARS * 
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Exports in millions of sacks (100 Ibs.) 
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IF HISTORY REPEATS itself flour exports from the United States in 


1945 should exceed last year and a 


peak should be reached in 1946. As 


shown on this graph, the export peak in World War I was reached 4 


year after the peace was made in 


after to the prewar level before taking another nosedive. 


1918 and tapered off sharply there- 
World War 


II lasted about a year longer than its predecessor but showed some- 


what the same early trend in flour exports. 


Exports do not include 


army shipments of green dot flour for relief, which would boost the 


1944 and 1945 totals beyond those 


shown here. The army has not re- 


vealed the precise breakdown between regular army and green dot pur- 


chases, 
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Aver 
1940-41 bus Ibs lbs 
July-December .,..... 7,605,068 78,162,566 
January-June ....... 6,880,117 63,321,798 
OUME 6.65.04.40-0 98% 14,485,185 163,006,255 141,484,364 
1936-37 
July-December ...... 7,178,821 220,863,580 
January-June ....... 4,872,839 165,¢ 260 
ee 12,051,660 386,225,840 105,912,716 
1937 
-December ...... 6,747,909 209,747,636 69,444,564 
uary-June ....... 6,881,882 225,646,780 58,168,292 
| eae eae 13,629,791 $33,394,416 27,612,856 
q 
J December ...... 7,590,460 244,093,892 81,245,920 
| BAPy=FUNS cece es 7,231,375 246,364,944 66,016,328 
vif) i See eae a 14,821,835 190,458,836 147,262,248 
929 
December ...... 8,213,310 27 2 79,602,264 
SPT =FURO is ciises 7,210,373 2 4 77,225,764 
TO iin 288-808 15,423,683 503,431,096 156,828,028 
1940 - 
] December ...... 8,294,842 231,863,884 
J iary-June 8,204,118 269,627,204 
| Ee wei oe 16,498,960 501,491,088 169,805,972 
December 9,319,560 290,510,220 103,518,380 
ary-June 9,641,236 293,775,384 ) 
POCRE bsmieccsees 18,960,796 584,285,604 212,133,740 
J December ...... 11,137,704 338,373,616 
j iary-June 12,742,102 398,104,420 
Total 23,879,806 736,478,036 281,307,432 
December 11,235,744 361,364,377 119,971,716 
APVS=3UNG ..icess 9,172,805 314,664,400 78,474,391 
rotal 20,408,549 676,028,777 198,446,107 
December .....- 12,769,977 360,975,200 178,688,800 
wary-JUNE ...666% 13,260,803 126,6 00 140,080,300 
A a eee are ; 26,030,780 787,596,400 318,769,100 
il production included under semolina when production of semolina anc 
ted separately ‘Five months, January through May 
DURUM WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES 
(In thousand bushels) 
Supply and Distribution 1940-41 1941-42 1942-45 1945-44 1944-4 
S Stocks, July 1: 
‘ek ‘ “s a4 ; 7,230 7,226 14,349 13,068 7,25 
ior mill and elevators 2,156 9,546 10,435 6,195 1,129 
( mercial 6,008 5,312 5,464 2,497 20 
M hant mills 3,839 SO 1,429 6,441 1,178 
Total a . peeae BBsane 25.464 1,677 28,201 14,7 
‘rop* 34.30 12,660 15.491 ( 14 LB}. 
Total domestic supply 53,537 68,124 80,168 64,745 17.586 
Imports S40 oO9 
supply, July-December 7 68,124 SO,168 65,585 0,679 
on, July-December 
M GTIMGINGS 66:4 02+ cis Gyaee 9,320 11,138 11,236 12,770 
cereal mfg. and other uses’ 6,397 1,890 18,153 16,237 7,700 
I t 671 
POCME Westie y0ies-sek 14,692 14,881 29,291 27,47 0,470 
S December 31 
oat ee: Sse ces 16,425 25.686 29,159 22,030 19,781 
I ior mills and elevators 11,591 12,893 11,949 6,515 1.883 
( mercial o60-0 7,347 8,970 1,332 2,939 1,185 
M hant mill 3.482 5,694 9,437 6,630 1360 
PME 6-6 534-45 %% ‘aon oe 8,845 5 1 50,877 18.112 30,209 
Imports, January-June 169 2,027 1,257 
upply, January-June 38,845 248 1,34 10,139 1,46 
on, January-June: 
grindings ‘ 8, 12,742 9,173 13,261 
FOQGUIFGCINGHUS wetscnseeves 3, 3,050 3,016 S15 
cereal mfg. and other uses 1, 7,35 13,187 6,78 
I rts 
S June 30 sad ae lee o* 25,464 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,607 
piled or computed by Grain Products Branch, Office of Marketing Services 
Negligible Canadian durum shipped into the United States. 





























RYE—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES, BY QUARTERS, JULY, 1940, TO JUNE, 1945 


DURUM WHEAT 


e, 1936-37 to 


August 22, 1945 






PRODUCTS—U. 
Durum wheat 
ground 


Ss. 


Semoline 
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a Flour 

























































(In thousand bushels) 
Stocks at beginning of period 
Commer Interior Produc 
d quarter Farm ia mills Total tion Imports 
et a Ce ee 10,100 9,506 19,606 39,984 ;: 
eee eae ee 31,500 8,520 10,020 60 
March 24,500 6,640 31,140 100 
il- June 19,000 5,269 24,269 ; 932 
yn 10,100 9,506 19,606 39,984 1,392 
Sept. 3,100 5,639 73 15,364 7,453 
DOC. cs 5,000 17,243 ia 1,080 
March S+e0 Bee 17,474 10,474 
ril-June is ‘esse SEjQQe 17,551 34,551 - 224 
on 13,100 5,639 18,739 15,364 8,757 
i, a ees 12,600 17,034 29,634 57,673 177 
Dec ae 15,000 18,477 3 7 
March 33,400 19,889 53,289 7 
il-June 24,000 20,458 14,458 1,299 
ison 12,600 17,034 29,634 97,67 1,490 
ly-Sept. 15,300 8,505 7.114 0.45 160 
CME, ciase 23,000 § 8,568 54,475 610 
n.-March 14,100 21,051 7,557 42.708 587 
ril-June 8,890 21,148 6,146 36,184 .962 
hganc, MEL COREE 15,300 23,309 8,505 $7,114 30,452 8,319 
ily-Sept 5,000 20,150 25,872 670 
COG. 6.5 16,314 14,728 2,629 
Jan.-March ..... 10,700 12,207 225 
Nog. 6,673 10,252 , t776 
ll ee 5,000 20,150 25,872 1,300 
i... ee 3,650 6,599 2,554 12,803 27,327 


Includes rye milled for flour and used 


for 





production of 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Exports 


Macaroni, ete. 








7,295 


5.196 


2,491 


2,235,046 





5,903 
3.660, 


949 


828 
,985 


2,551,813 


1,944, 
3,381 
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flour 
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Total 
supply 
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FOOD PRODUCTION AND CIVILIAN FOOD CONSUMPTION 
ON A PER CAPITA BASIS, 1925-45 * 


INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39=100) 











PERCENT —_—— _ een ae 
= Food production aN 
per capitas r % 
i286 : ; A a 
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95 


|_ Civilian consumption 
[ per capitat 


oe | 
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90, i—l 
1925 


i sail a ee 
1930 1935 1945 
* DATA FOR 1945 ARE PRELIMINARY 
& PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL FOOD COMMODITIES FOR SALE AND 

FOR FARM HOME CONSU? N DIVIDED BY THE TOTAL POPULATION 
+ AVERAGE CONSUMPTION FOR TOTAL POPULATION, 1925.40, AVERAGE 

CONSUMPTION FOR CIVILIAN POPULATION ONLY, 1941-45 


1940 





Overall food consumption has remained relatively stable over the 
past 20 years, according to the Department of Agriculture. The lowest 
consumption per capita was in the depression year 1935, while the high- 
est level was in the war year 1944, 10% above the 1935-39 average. A 
5% drop in civilian consumption from the 1944 rate is indicated for 1945, 
reflecting a reduction in total food output and increased military takings. 
The high level of civilian consumption during the war has been made 
possible by the great increase in food production despite the use of about 
one fifth of the total food supply for war uses, both military and export. 
The total volume of production of principal foods for sale and farm home 
consumption in 1944 was 38% above the 1935-39 average, 29% above 
when adjusted for the increase in total population. According to July 
indications, total food production in 1945 will be about 33% above the 
prewar average, but 4% below 1944. 





CARLOT INSPECTIONS OF DURUM WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS, 
Aug. 1944, to June, 1945 
Sample 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 Grade Total Tough 
Hard Amber Durum 191 300 157 68 41 16 773 20 
Amber Durum ...... 166 858 361 290 200 93 1,968 224 
PEE eign a etec eee SSE 55 261 347 108 622 1,142 2,835 932 
Red Durum ... er 199 196 111 37 17 48 608 180 
Amber Mixed Durum.. 15 41 27 36 21 18 158 2 
Mixed Durum 5% 16 32 0 30 32 13 183 25 





Protest on Ingredient Shortages 
Directed to Secretary Anderson 


Boston, Mass.—Walter E. Sands, 
president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, recent- 
ly wired Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the following 


protest for the New England group 
over the existing ingredient shortage: 

“Speaking for our entire associa- 
tion we wish to protest against the 
sugar and shortening situation among 
the bakery and food industries here 
in New England. We hope that you 
can find some means of relieving the 
acute situation which has developed 














Indus a laa in this territory. Members of our 
*trial Seed Exports Feec Total association will do all in their power 
ieee _ sa — ~— to aid you in any way possible.” 
1,062 733 } 1,136 8.940 BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
3,818 133 1 3,019 7,271 
14'596 8,126 vt yzase ft? NORWAY HOPES FOR BETTER 
zw antt asa BREAD, AS CROPS PROGRESS 
Ss 5,7 2¢ 3,849 
151 9 11428 3'92 Washington, D. C.—Fairly good 
Ph o = bgt8 3-441 grain crops in Norway are expected 
nas to be harvested if favorable weather 
£55 17,173 24,007 ~eontinues, according to information 
3.456 1,067 10,195 ; é ‘ , z 
101 14 541 333s received in the Office of Foreign Agri- 
+ . Meth 2 he cultural Relations, United States De- 
scale ii partment of Agriculture. Crops got 
10 15,259 off to a good start, with spring 
+4 pts weather unusually favorable, and the 
23 6,088 full acreage was said to be seeded. 
— Current reports indicate that there 
7,071 t 11,695 was little disruption of farm opera- 
eee ’ nett tions during the German occupation. 
3.428 £3,600 1,244 There was some increase in crop land 
aries e500 = -av SEO during the war years, yields have 
declined as a result of shortages of 
ohol, {Less than 500 bus. tPartly estimated. fertilizer. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





The Mills of Odysseus 





(Continued from page 7.) 

barley flour. The two cereals are men- 
tioned together in the description pre- 
ceding her speech. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether they were used sep- 
arately, or combined in some form of 
mixed flour. The standard Homeric word 
for bread, sitos, has been interpreted by 
most lexicographers to mean wheat bread 
primarily, and perhaps exclusively. On 
the other hand, the word meaning wheat 
flour, aleiar, appears far less often than 
alphiton, which certainly indicates a 
flour made wholly or in part of barley. 
As we shall presently see, all varieties 
of flour were constantly characterized 
as “white,” so the alphiton produced by 
the Ithacan mills was probably not a 
straight barley flour, but a blend with 
wheat. This blended flour, if such it was, 
was used constantly. Thus, in Book II, 
when Telemachus goes off on a long voy- 
age to look for his father, he stocks his 
ship with wine and “barley flour,” and 
apparently nothing else. He. gives his 
orders as follows: 

“Fill 12 jars with sweet wine, and 
close each with its lid, and pour me bar- 
ley meal into well-sewn skins, and let 
there be 20 measures of the grain of 
bruised barley meal.” 

THE LEATHER FLOUR PACKAGE 

What an Ithacan “measure” was has 

been a matter of varied conjecture. Any 


way, the firm of Odysseus made its ship- 


ments of flour, not in wood or cotton or 


jute, but in leather. At present prices 
a quotation on flour for export in leather 
sacks might well appear prohibitive. 

That Odysseus actually sold his flour 
abroad is reasonably likely. Of currency 
there was none, commerce being almost 
entirely on the basis of barter. Odysseus 
was the most considerable person in that 
part of the Greek world, probably the 
only one able to maintain a large retinue 
of slave-women engaged exclusively in 
milling. It is specifically said of him 
that “no lord of Ithaca, no, nor any lord 
of the dark mainland, nor any 20 lords, 
can compare with Odysseus in wealth.” 
This answer, given in response to a 
direct query as to the financial standing 
of Odysseus & Son, shows the rating 
which the firm enjoyed in the Dun and 
3radstreet of Homeric days. 

Ithaca was anything but self-support- 
ing, with plenty of livestock but little 
arable land; its grain crops are now, and 
probably always were, negligible. The 
wheat and barley for the mills of Odys- 
seus & Son must have come from the 
mainland, imported in the company’s 
ships, of which there were many, and 
quite possibly Odysseus milled it, on a 
toll basis for the AStolian farmers across 
the water. 

NO “WAR BREAD” MADE 

One thing is clear: whatever it was 
made of, the flour milled in Ithaca was 
no “war quality,” but a genuine patent. 
Many things of which Homer speaks 
were so markedly distinguished by a sin- 
gle characteristic that the adjectives de- 
noting them became almost inseparable 
adjuncts to the noun. Just as wine was 
“sweet,” and ships “swift,” and the dawn 
“rosy-fingered,” so flour was convincingly 
“white.” The standard phrase alphita 
leuka literally means white barley-meal, 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





— 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








»~MINOT, N. D. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 








TRUCK COVERS 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








a 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 





Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 








Highest Qu 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


FOR BAKERS 


Kismet. 


ae 








Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 





MINNEAPOLIS 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 


OT Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched "rite" 





Minnesota Girt Fitour..... 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Not Guilty 


ATIONAL headquarters of the 

Office of Price Administration is 
pretty sensitive about criticism, but 
at least one of its top men retains 
his sense of humor under fire. He 
has a sign posted at his desk read- 
ing: “The OPA did NOT bomb Pearl 
Harbor.” 

= = 


Farming Facts 


REALIZE it’s no kindness to 
puncture with cynical observations 
a dream of happiness and security. 

But I hear so many city people 
say that they are looking for a small 
farm that I cannot refrain from re- 
minding them of a few of the facts 
of life. 

It is true that the cost of shelter 
is less on a farm, provided you are 
willing to accept the crudity of an 
old farmhouse. If you intend to mod- 
ernize, watch out! 

It is true that you can raise a 
good part of what you eat on your 
farm, but even to raise potatoes or 
corn you have to know quite a bit 
about gardening, and when it comes 
to raising and breeding livestock, 
you have to be a doctor, nurse and 
toreador. 

The real trouble on a farm comes 
from lack of cash. 

You’d be amazed how often you 
need things on a farm that can be 
obtained in only one way—by cash. 
I’m not thinking of cow medicine, or 
garden tools, tractors, or chicken 
feed. I’m thinking of spectacles, false 
teeth, corsets, shoes, soap, tooth- 
brushes, medicine, dental and medical 
care, gasoline, oil, tires, and paint. 

It’s wicked how many of your nice 
fresh eggs you have to yield up for 
a gallon of gas. Once I got $5 for 
a dandy calf, and after I’d parked 
20 sheep on my land all summer I 
sold them in the fall for exactly what 
I had paid for them in the spring. 
Bagology. 


Mythological Audwer 


7 E have no disposition to bring 

up the threadbare theory that 
American wheat owes its beginning 
to a handful of grain taken from the 
clenched fist of an Egyptian mummy. 
But we do rise to remark that it is 
strange that there has been a gen- 
eral neglect of interest in the ques- 
tion, Whence came wheat to Egypt? 
Greek mythology supplies an an- 
swer, which ought to satisfy every- 
one who is not skeptical. If the 
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Teday & Yesterday 





Greeks’ word for it is to be believed, 
wheat originated in heaven and the 
whole world is indebted to one Osiris 
for its importation to the earth. 
Osiris, son of the earth-god Seb and 
the sky-goddess Nut and husband of 
his sister, Isis, was one of several 
gods who became bored by the mo- 
notony of ruling in heaven. They 
agreed to disguise themselves as 
human beings and take turns ruling 
Egypt. When Osiris entered upon his 
shift he found that the Egyptians 
were not only savages but also can- 
nibals. To wean them away from 
this meat diet, he introduced wheat 
and barley and his subjects, falling 
for cereal products, abandoned can- 
nibalism. 

At the same time Osiris introduced 
a system of laws for the government 
of his subjects. The data before us 
does not indicate whether one of 
those laws placed a ceiling price on 
wheat or barley.—A.L.H.S. 


A man who has committed a mis- 
take and doesn’t correct it is commit- 
ting another mistake. 


= = 
The Customer Ia Right 
NTO a bakery shop, one of the 
most famous and costly of its 


kind in New York, walked a custom- 
er with an order for a cake to be 
baked in the shape of the letter ‘s.’ 
He insisted on various details of its 
decoration and specified that it must 
be finished by a certain date. The 
day before the deadline the cus- 
tomer dropped in and found that his 
cake was ready and being decorated. 

“Oh, this is all wrong!” he ex- 
claimed, flying into a rage. “You've 
baked it in the shape of a capital ‘S.’ 
I wanted it especially to be a small 


‘s.’ The whole thing will have to be 
done over, and you'll have to have 
it by tomorrow.” 

The customer created such a fuss 


that the apologetic manager said 
that they would make every effort 
to satisfy him and would make it 
all over. The manager explained 
that it had been a natural mistake, 
but they were willing to accommo- 


date him. The following day the 
customer returned and found his 
small ‘s’ cake decorated in its final 


details as he desired. 

“That’s fine,’”’ he said, much molli- 
fied. “That’s just right.” He drew 
out his wallet and paid for the cake. 

“Now, sir,” said the proprietor, 
“where shall it be sent or do you 
wish to take it with you?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
customer, with a wave of his hand. 


“T’ll eat it right here.” 
= = 
Nuisances 


\7 AVAL authorities announced re- 
4 cently that a survey of sailors 
showed that the principal items of 
confection they receive from the folks 
back home, and don’t want, are 
chocolate cookies and angel food 
cake. The sailors claim these items 
are nuisances, particularly the _ so- 
carefully-packed angel food cake, 
which arrives in the South Pacific a 
bright green from inch-thick mold. 
= = & 

“Dear God, give us strength to ac- 
cept with serenity the things that 
cannot be changed. Give us courage 
to change the things that can and 
should be changed, and give us wis- 
dom to distinguish one from the oth- 
er.”’—Attributed to Admiral Hart, 
quoted by George Sessions in “Where 
Away.” 
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The Kalouterr Manunehens 


N the folk-lore of the Netherlands, 
the Kabouter Mannekens \ ere 
adult dwarfs of old who dwe!l jp 
hillside caves and usually were on 
the lookout to do such good dveds 
as now fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Boy Scouts. However, they usu- 
ally expected handouts in retur: 
For example, if a millstone were 
worn, all the miller had to do was to 
lay it outside the mill door, together 
with a slice of bread and butter and 
a glass of beer. He could be sure 
that next morning he would find the 
stone as sharp as their appetite 
But some of the Mannekens vere 
not so kind and they carried away 
at night anything from a spoon to 
an ox. A miller in Kemperland had 
this experience: Having found much 
of his work done by Mannekeny, 
when bread and butter was provided, 
he secreted himself in the mill. He 
saw a naked Kabouter Manneken 
eat the food and then go to work 
energetically. Next time the syn- 
pathetic and generous miller pro- 
vided tailor-made trousers and a 
jacket as well as bread and butter, 
The KM danced with joy as he 
donned the clothing, then ate the 
bread and butter, but left without 
doing any work, and never returned 


Little Business 

HE little business competes with 

big business by using its head 
more and pleasing its customers bet- 
ter. It can avoid the red tape and 
ponderous methods of a large organi- 
zation, and it can be quicker witted 
and faster on its feet. In fact, it has 
to be to survive.—Bagology. 


Ss 8S 8 
Harvester’s 
Song 


I’ve never seen an ocean 
Nor sailed upon a sea, 

So, in their place my wheatfield 
Must substitute to me. 


The level field rolls smoothly 
Toward some distant beach, 
And rippling waves move forward 

As far as eye can reach. 


The ripened heads are sea spume 
Upon the billows’ comb, 
And I’m aboard a frigate 
That reaps their creamy foam 
—Stella Lavina Olson 
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THE PLUNGE INTO PEACE 


YORTUNATELY for those food trades whose 
k nterests center most nearly about our daily 
bread, peace presents fewer perplexities and haz- 
ards than might be found in many another indus- 
try. There is imminent no cataclysmic conversion 
ap reconversion of product in the breadstuffs 
world. This is one of the good fortunes and re- 
wards that lie in dealing with man’s basic food. 

rough waters may lie ahead, and the sailing 
may not all be smooth, but no part of a people 
with power and resources great enough for com- 
plete victory in such a struggle as has just ended 
need have any other fear than pious apprehension 
over the nation’s will to succeed in winning the 


peat The strength of this people of ours is 
stupefying. It has its magic and timely symbol 


in the unlimited might of the atomic bomb. How 
could we fail in any great endeavor, except in the 
matier of intention and resolution? And yet 
there are those among us, even in our favored 
trades, who enter upon the peace with doubts and 
irresolution—perhaps even with poor intention. 

Has war made American business and industry 
soft.-less rugged and self-confident? Has the 
spirit of free enterprise been undermined by too 
much reliance upon the protective coverings of 
government controls? Have we put our necks 
permanently under the foot of totalitarianisms 
and ideologies that were intended merely for 
emergency, and are our heads going to remain 
servile in the deep sands of bureaucracy? 

Perhaps all of us can shout out a loud “No!” 
to these general inquiries; and yet there are among 
us a lot of left-wingers who insist upon more or 
less permanent continuance of wartime controls 
of prices, wages, production and distribution. This 
is understandable and laudable so far as it is based 
upon a desire to prevent inflation and its evil twin, 
deflation, but much of it is under suspicion of be- 
ing inspired by belief in control for control’s sake, 
which is bureaucracy’s supporting pillar. 

On the other side of this equation are the 
forces of wholesome reaction which already are 
powerfully operative. Desire to prevent inflation is 
widespread and strong, but there is also much 


weariness and impatience over wartime regimen- 
tation. War agencies have responded promptly to 


this influence. The extensive relaxations already 
announced will be succeeded soon by others. It 
is not impossible that the process of elimination 
in some cases may even be too rapid for safety. 

ith progressive removal or relaxation of con- 
trols, and with parallel restoration of that system 
of free enterprise which alone could have made 
us strong enough for the supreme ordeal of war, 
American business, teetering on its springboard 
for the plunge into peace, must feel the nip and 
zip of the strong wind of competition that is an 
essential part of our traditional private market- 
ing economy. Conversion for the breadstuffs in- 
dustries will be chiefly a matter of adjustment to 
the familiar requirements of a highly competitive 
field, and involved in this is not only the necessity 
for better management and salesmanship but un- 
limited improvement in product. Flour must step 
out of its GI uniform, so to speak, and be some- 
thing more than a serial number. Feed must do 
more than stifle a hungry squeal. And baker’s 
cakc must be what it was or aspired to be before 
wartime ingredient shortages made it what it un- 
fortunately now is. Merchants of these things 
will have to learn again, if they have forgotten, 
the vast difference between taking an order and 
making a sale. 

‘here are other and more distant planes in the 
peacetime topography. Science will turn from 
tanks to the improvement of pruning hooks. It 
would be strange, indeed, if none of the amazing 
technologies of war should be found convertible 
into tomorrow’s daily loaf or the processes by 
which it comes from soil to table. The split atom 
may turn mill wheels. Is there nothing in the 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


chemical laboratory more ultimate and important 
to stomachs of man and animal than the vitamin? 
K-rations, admirable as they proved for war, pos- 
sibly have turned back for generations, through 
the soldier’s wearying for bread and beefsteak, 
the stern, unsatisfying food pellet. From the 
world’s experience of war bread may come an 
ideal peace bread. Refrigeration is among the 
several developing technologies that promise to 
affect cereal foodstuffs for better or worse, and 
we are told of a military experimentation which, 
if the war had continued a few months longer, 
would have taken fresh bread—in cans—to the 
remotest foxhole. 

We have had a narrow escape—if it is an es- 
cape—from socialism, and the free enterprise of 
America is almost completely encompassed now 
on the international scene by planned state econ- 
omies ranging from the sedate radicalism of 
Britain to the totalitarianism of Russia. We have 
our own “social gains,’ too—and may have more. 
But the chances are good that we can afford 
them by keeping our business way alive. The 
mild shiver of our men of the market places, as 
they plunge into the turbulent but inviting waters 
of peacetime, should be a thrill, not a trembling. 


DEMONSTRATION OF DEMOCRACY 
W ARTIME controls in the main have not been 

unkind to the flour, grain, feed and baking 
industries. In their philosophical they 
were demonstrations of the effectiveness of dem- 
ocratic processes modified to fit the needs of to- 
tal war and at the same time to protect the rights 
of the individual and to serve his individual needs. 
But we know of one far more noteworthy war- 
time proof of democracy’s effectiveness and re- 
liability, and, since it may not have been closely 
under our readers’ observation, we should like to 


aspects 


share with them our knowledge and gratitude for 
what has been a piece of great good fortune for 
our whole people. 

What we refer to is the domestic censorship, 
a benevolent control which significantly was the 
first of all wartime controls to be discontinued. 
In essence it never was a control—it was an honor 
system. Upon press, radio, screen or stage cen- 
sorship never was imposed, though several times 
it was proposed either by enemies of free speech 
or by men ignorant of the basic liberties at stake. 
With profound sagacity Byron Price, director of 
the Office of Censorship, justified his faith in 
democracy and in the men and women who make 
it work by offering to the American press and the 
other agencies of publicity a mere code outlining 
the desired aim of protecting military secrets and 
suggesting the simplest possible procedures for 
achieving this measure of security. No pains and 
penalties were attached. No gigantic bureau of 
indoctrination and enforcement was set up. The 
system was purely voluntary, based upon con- 
science and common sense, and there never was an 
error of judgment or a sin of infraction sufficient- 
ly great to jeopardize its continuance. 

Mr. Price had more than one object and re- 
sponsibility. He had not only to preserve war- 
time secrets but at the same time to reach what 
might have seemed to a man less filled with faith 
and courage a conflicting goal—the protection of 
that basic principle of democracy, liberty of ex- 
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pression. He had to prove that a free people re- 
quires no gag to guard its tongue when silence 
is clearly identified with public safety. 

There are those who feel that many another 
wartime control might have been, like this one, 
essentially voluntary. The principle was general- 
ly used during World War I when the breadstuff 
industries made and enforced most of the rules 
under which they performed for the national good. 
Voluntary rationing achieved the goals set for it. 
But the matter needs no debating now. It is 
enough for us all to put away and preserve the 
fragrant recollection of how freedom of speech and 
of the press survived the greatest of total wars 
through the democratic guardianship of a whole 
people—a guardianship of conscience and not of 
laws. 

®e@°e@ 

COULD ANY OF IT BE RIGHT? 
M IGHTY persuasive is the practised muckrak- 
4 er and the dramatic viewer with alarm. Gen- 
erally you can’t help going right along with them, 
even to their outraged—if logical and not too wild- 
eyed—conclusions. But once in a while one of 
these jitter-birds slips on a premise. And then 
you're likely to swear off on all eloquent do-good- 
ers for quite a spell. Here’s a case in point: 

Stuart Chase, in his book, “Democracy under 
Pressure,” written for the Twentieth Century Fund 

an endowed institute for research and public 
education on economic questions—takes the pres- 
sure groups for a merry ride. He says our de- 
mocracy is in danger of being smothered by them, 
and that the antidote is managed economy. Big 
business is bad, and among its monopolistic crimes 
against little business and free enterprise is what 
he calls “locking up invention,” which is spiking 
the wheels of progress. From the columns of For- 
tune he borrows some examples of “recent new de- 
velopments suddenly stopped in their tracks.” 
This is one: “A flour milling process that pro- 
duces white flour plus vitamins, without rancidity. 
Savage opposition from big millers, committed to 
the enriched bread program, locked it up.” (Ref- 
erence obviously is to the Morris system of mill- 
ing which had its brief innings three or four years 
ago). 

We were pretty much with Mr. Chase right up 
to the moment when his foot slipped on this 
premise, the absurd falsity of Which needs no dia- 
gramming. His other facts, his other supporting 
data, we had seen no reason to suspect, but here 
was something we really knew something about. 
And we just got to thinking: If Mr. Chase is as 
misguided about everything else in his thinking 
as he is about this, and if his philosophic con- 
clusions have no firmer foundation in fact, maybe 
we'd better pick up any frankly implausible and 
honestly impossible whodunnit and call it a day. 


As straws in the subsidy wind these words 
of Congressman Adolph J. Sabath of Illinois, 
spoken in the heat of debate on extension of 
the price stabilization act, are worth looking 
at and flipping into the appropriate file: “Millers, 
in view of the ever-increasing cost of grain, far 
above parity, must have a subsidy to continue 
in operation. While the same conditions do not 
apply to other industries, however, I suggest 
that before a subsidy is given them they frst 
prove that it is needed to enable them to oper- 
ate at a fair profit. Yes, I am in favor of sub- 
sidy payments, but I feel that not a penny of 
these millions of dollars should be paid where it 
is not shown that profits have been less in the 
years from 1939 to 1942. This, I am sure, they 
cannot prove, as their profits have been enor- 
mous, and still, in their avariciousness, they are 
in Washington every day to demand higher ceil- 
ings, notwithstanding the payment of these tre- 
mendous subsidies. Mr. Speaker, as soon as time 
will permit, I shall demand a report of the profits 
of these industries in 1944 and the frst five 
months of 1945.” 
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“\WONDERSACK” 


We always feel we are under- 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 
value. We make generous claims, 
and this fine flour regularly ex- 


ceeds them. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
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San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 
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MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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American Ace Care in Milling 
—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


CAKE FLOURS 


American Flours, Inc. 
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RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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The Mills of Odysseus 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
probably referring to a mixed flour. If 
barley played any large part in its com- 
position, the process of grinding must 
have included a considerable separation 
of the pure flour from the coarser ind 
darker portions, particularly of the 
wheat which seems to have entered nto 
the mixture. Sitos leukos, another phrase 
frequently used, means white wheaten 
bread, pure and simple. ‘The whiteness 
of all flour of the Homeric period seems 
to have been its most salient charac(er- 
istic, and certainly, if the bread had 
been coarse or dark, some other word 
than “white” would have been found 


to supply its chief description. 
AN ENGLISIT IMPROVEMENT 


It is curious and rather amusing to 
note that this idea of low-extraction jill. 
ing fixed itself so solidly in the mind of 
at least one of the English translators 
of the Odyssey that, in rendering the 


passage in question, he had to put 


little milling theory not quite warranted 

by the original text. He may also have 

been influenced by the fact that “bran” 

is a most convenient rhyme for “man,” 

This is what the so-called Pope trans- 

lation—not Pope himself, for the lazy 

author of eighteenth century best sellers 

left most of the Odyssey to poor, in- 

glorious Fenton to hammer out on his 

pentameter anvil—makes of the lines: 

“Beneath a pile that close the don 
adjoin’d, 

Twelve female slaves the gift of 
Ceres grind; 

Task’d for the royal board to bolt 
the bran 

From the pure flour (the growth 
and strength of man). 

Discharging to the day the labor due, 

Now early to repose the rest wi 
drew; 

One maid, unequal to the task 
sign’d, 

Still turned the toilsome mill 


anxious mind.” 


What 
about this “bolting the bran” is not «is 


Homer would have thought 
closed, but it shows that Fenton, even if 
a remarkably poor poet, knew the differ- 


ence between fine and whole wheat flour. 
DISPOSING OF THE FEED 


This raises the question as to it 
Odysseus & Son did with the millfeed 
which must have been produced as the 
result of grinding so much white {lour 
in their 12-woman-power mills. Ihe 
answer is readily at hand, the answer 
millers for many centuries 
As a matter 


given by 
thereafter: they kept pigs. 
of fact, they likewise kept cattle, sheep 
and goats, a dozen herds of each, but 
the pigs unquestionably came firs! in 
importance. It was to his swineherd’s 
house that Odysseus first went on his 
return incognito to Ithaca, and indirec! 
ly the pigs play a considerable part in 
the action of the latter part of the poem. 


That the feed agreed with them is well 
attested by the fact that, as surely as 
flour in the Odyssey is white, pigs are 


invariably fat. There is no slightest ref- 
That they were 
rd 


erence to a thin pig. 
fed on “husks” we know, and the w 
almost certainly means the offals of 
wheat and barley milling. 

Probably the slave-women who ran the 
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ARNOLD 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
niform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











» WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
| @f PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
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Soft Cake Flour 
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WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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flour mills did not live nearly as well as 
the men who administered the outdoor 
portions of the Ithacan establishment. 
Certainly Eumzus, the swineherd, had 
no cause to complain of his living condi- 
tions. When Odysseus appeared at his 
dwelling, for example, unknown and in 
beggar’s rags, Eumvus promptly set be- 
fore him “platters of roast flesh of the 
fat, white-tusked swine, and white wheat- 
en bread he briskly heaped up in bas- 
kets, and mixed the honey-sweet wine in 
a goblet of ivy wood.” Not a bad meal 
for a pig-tender to set before a casual 
beggar. 
THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bread was, indeed, a main part of 
every Homeric meal, whether in palace 
or in hut. If flour was “white,” bread was 
“the marrow of men.” The word muelos, 
“marrow,” occurs more often in_ this 
phrase applied to bread than in any 
other connection. It is the ancient Greek 
parallel for the English “staff of life.” 
Sitos leukos, muelos andron, “white bread, 
the marrow of men”: the phrase may 
have been stenciled across the leather 
sacks of Odysseus & Son’s export de- 
partment; it would not go ill as a mill- 
er’s advertisement today. On bread and 
wine the Greek lived, fought and sailed 
the seas; he ate plenty of fresh meat 
when he could get it, but he never al- 
lowed himself to be without bread. 

THE TYPE OF MILL USED 

It would be interesting to know just 
what kind of a mill produced this bread; 
a hand mill, of course, but there is not 
so much as a stray adjective to indicate 
its size, or what it looked like. It has 
been generally assumed that the Homeric 
flour mill was essentially like the Scot- 
tish quern, and the Butcher and Lang 
translation of the Odyssey actually uses 
the word “quern” as a_ rendering for 
mylé, Professor Yates describes the an- 
cient Greek mill as “two round flat stones 
about two feet in diameter. The upper 
stone is turned by a handle inserted at 
one side, and has a hole in the middle 
into which the corn [wheat] is poured. 
By the process of grinding the corn 
makes its way from the center, and is 
poured out in the state of flour at the 
rim.” “There is no doubt,’ he adds, 
“that this is the flour mill in its most 
ancient form.” 

Richard Bennett, on the other hand, 
in his “History of Corn Milling,” main- 
tains that this form of mill originated in 
Italy, and does not antedate the second 
century B. C. According to him, the 
Homeric mill was simply a flat or hol- 
lowed stone, on which the grain was 
pounded and crushed by another stone 
held in the hand. It is hard to see how 
anything approaching “white” flour could 
have been evolved from such a crude 
process. 

THE CRUSHING STONE 

The archeological evidence in favor of 
the crushing stone as against the rotary 
mill is, however, very strong. Schlie- 
mann, in describing the relics found in 
the ruins of Troy, points out that “for 
centuries, houses with walls of unburnt 
brick stood upon the mighty heaps of 
stone belonging to the primitive Trojans. 
Again, for centuries, houses of stone 
joined with clay were erected upon the 
ruins of the houses of brick. For an- 
other long period, upon the ruins of 
these stone houses, wooden ones were 
erected. Finally, upon the charred re- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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1945-46 Canadian 
Wheat Supply at 
7-Year Low Level 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canada has en- 
tered the 1945-46 crop year with less 
wheat available for domestic and ex- 
port requirements than in any previ- 
ous crop year since 1938-39. 

Carryover in all positions July 31, 
1945, totaled 258,394,518 bus, com- 
pared with 356,531,079 bus on the 
same date a year ago, and the all- 
time record high of 594,626,000 bus 
at the end of July, 1943. A probable 
yield of 300,000,000 bus from the 
1945 acreage makes a total of rough- 
ly 558,000,000 bus available for all 
requirements until the next crop is 
harvested in the late summer of 
1946. 

At this time in 1938, Canada’s 
wheat carryover and production ag- 
gregated only 384,000,000 bus, but in 
the intervening years the amount 
available for a 12-month period has 
ranged from 624,000,000 bus for the 
1939-40 crop year to 980,000,000 bus 
available in 1942-43. In 1937-38 the 
total wheat available in the Dominion 
was down to 219,000,000 bus. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
points out that the reduced carry- 
over was due mainly to exceptionally 
high exports during the 1944-45 crop 
year. 

Stocks of wheat remaining on 
farms in Canada on July 31, and in- 
cluded in the carryover total, amount- 
ed to 28,650,000 bus, as compared 
with 53,871,000 a year ago. 

Reductions also occurred in the 





carryover of oats, barley, rye and 
axseed. The totals follow, with 
those for 1944 in parentheses: oats, 
97,899,584 (108,479,383) bus; barley, 
28,809,130 (45,949,269); rye, 2,010,607 
(5,594,285); flaxseed, 2,889,499 (3,- 
648,642). 

Stocks of coarse grains remaining 
on farms were also reduced moderate- 
ly during the crop year. 

Since 1930, Canada’s wheat carry- 
over has fluctuated anywhere from 
24,000,000 bus to 595,000,000 bus, 
while stocks on farms have ranged 
from as little as 4,000,000 bus to a 
peak of 197,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED SHORTAGE FEARED 

Vancouver, B. C.—One of the great 
fears of agriculturalists in western 
Canada is that many farmers and 
ranchers may be forced to sacrifice 
their livestock because of the scar- 
city of feeds. 

The outlook for supplies of feed 
grains such as barley and oats, is 
very poor in the west at present, par- 
ticularly in British Columbia, which 
relies almost entirely on supplies 
from Alberta. 

As far back as last May represen- 
tations were made to the feeds ad- 
ministrator to avert this crisis, but 
up to the time of writing nothing 
has been announced. The position 
taken by feed and livestock men here 
is that unless some provision is made 
now for British Columbia and AI- 
berta, the feed grains will move to 
the head of the lakes and it will be 
impossible to get them back. 

Livestock men point out that with- 
out supplies of feed grains they will 
be unable to finish cattle and hogs 
properly for market. They further 
declare that this feed shortage is 
now No. 1 problem in Alberta and 
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Lifting of Canadian War Censorship 
Reveals Impressive Export Figures 


Winnipeg, Man.—V. J. day brought 
a two-day holiday on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week, and most 
grain companies closed for the same 
period. In addition, the victory over 
the Japanese brought an end to Ca- 
nadian censorship regulations and 
statistics on the movement of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour will be avail- 
able with the regularity in prewar 
years. Since the outbreak of war, 
statistics covering the movement of 
Canadian grain and grain products 
have been under very strict censor- 
ship and final export totals have 
been withheld at least one full year 
after the end of the crop season 
covered by the statistics. 

These figures are impressive. Ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour 
during the war years, covering the 
crop years 1939-40 to 1944-45, in- 
clusive, exceed 1,500,000,000 bus by 
a substantial margin. This includes 
roughly 300,000,000 bus in the form 
of flour. The bulk total above in- 


cludes estimated wheat and flour 
exports for the 1944-45 crop year 
of between 340,000,000 and 355,000,- 
000 bus. The flour total included in 
the latter figure may possibly include 


the equivalent of 65,000,000 bus of 
wheat for 1944-45. Official figures, 
however, are not yet available. 

Statistics covering the five crop 
years prior to 1944-45 show that 
1,208,000,000 bus of wheat and 
wheat - flour were exported from 
Canada, with flour accounting for 
239,920,000 bus of the bulk amount. 
The United Kingdom was the best 
buyer and took 765,720,000 bus of 
the accumulated five-year total. The 
United States took almost 215,000,- 
000 bus, including roughly 45,600,- 
000 bus for milling in bond. All of 
the United States purchases were 
wheat and the remaining 169,000,000 
bus were taken for home consump- 
tion, duty paid. All but approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 bus of the latter 
were purchased in the crop year 
1943-44. 

The following tabulation shows the 
exports of wheat and wheat-flour 
for the five crop years mentioned: 


Wheat-flour Wheat & flour 
bus bus 


Crop year 


. 60,589,670 343,755,320 
to | See ee 56,588,469 214,700,902 
| erie 45,926,003 225,828,434 
BOGG+4R wn ccccces 16,299,722 231,206,246 


1939-40 . 30,516,151 


1943-44 


192,674,368 


the disturbing factor is that meat 
production must decline at a time 
when rationing of meat in Canada is 
returning. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT BUSINESS LARGE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week appeared to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 11,000,000 bus, including 
close to 2,000,000 bus in the form of 
flour. This is the largest export 
business reported for any one week 
for some considerable time. It was 
understood that all of this was for 
mutual aid for the month of Sep- 
tember only. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST 1945 WHEAT MOVES 


Winnipeg, Man.—The first load of 
1945 wheat delivered to a country 
elevator in Saskatchewan was un- 
loaded last week at the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool Elevator at Pasqua, sev- 
en miles from Moose Jaw. Grad- 
ing No. 1 Northern, the wheat yield- 
ed 18 bus per acre and weighed 
61 lbs bu. 














First Philippine 
Shipments from 
Canada Dispatched 


Toronto, Ont. — First sales of 
Canadian flour for shipment to the 
Philippine Islands were made during 
the week. These were substantia! in 
amount and will be followed by oth- 
ers as time goes on. The flour js 
needed for relief purposes. Pre. 
sumably some of it will go _ into 
ordinary trade channels. 

Canada was doing a considerable 
amount of such trade with Manila 
and in that part of the world as the 
war broke out, but has not been able 
to do anything of the kind since 
Japan invaded those territories. Now 
this business will revive and it is 
hoped will become a regular feature 
of the Canadian exporting trade. 


—_—_— <>. — 


Government Places First Order 


for New Crop Flour; Old Price 


Toronto, Ont.—The initial order 
for government regulation flour from 
new crop wheat was placed with 
Canadian mills last week. The 
amount of this business, which was 
distributed on the usual basis among 
mills, totaled 50,000 tons. Now that 
the deadlock is broken further or- 
ders will follow. 

As previously reported in this jour- 
nal, the delay in placing business for 
new crop delivery with Canadian 
mills was due to uncertainty as to 
what would be the price basis for 
the incoming year. That seems now 
to have been settled on the old level 
of $10.70 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal 
for export, and $10.75 at Halifax or 
St. John. Further orders are ex- 
pected on the same basis. Canadi- 
an mills are assured of a steady run 
in G. R. business throughout the fall 
and winter months. 

In order to increase the amount 
of export flour available from Can- 
ada in the new crop year, the con- 
trol authorities at Ottawa have is- 
sued an order which is expected to 
cut down and if possible eliminate 
the use of top grades of flour for 
feeding purposes in the home mar- 
kets. All mills of over 100 bbls ca- 
pacity are forbidden to sell more 
flour to domestic customers than was 
sold in the year 1942. 

The practice objected to began 
somewhere about that time. The use 
of these grades in feeding opera- 
tions grew out of the fact that even 
the highest qualities of flour were 
then, and have been ever since, 
cheaper in cost to feeders than the 
regular qualities of feedingstuffs. 
The reason for the present order is 
to retain for export the highest pos- 
sible quantities of flour from this 


country. It is impossible for Can- 
ada to meet all the demands of con- 
trol authorities in Canada and Great 
Britain for flour and now that the 
war is over still larger demands are 
anticipated. Accordingly, flour of the 
qualities needed for export is to be 
reserved as far as possible for that 
purpose. 

Commencing with the current 
quarterly period all mills selling for 
export will be required to file at 
Ottawa reports for each quarterly 
period showing separately all ship- 
ments of flour to domestic and other 
destinations. This order is expect- 
ed to prevent surpluses from piling 
up with subsequent sales to domestic 
feed buyers. It means more trouble 
and more bookkeeping at mills, but 
the need is such that it is considered 
imperative. The necessary state- 
ments must be filed by millers not 
more than 10 days later than the 
quarterly period covered.—A. H. B. 


Curb on Flour for 
Feed No Problem 
in Western Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—Action of the 
Wartime Prices and Trades Board 
in curbing the practice of pushing 
sales of higher grades of flour in con- 
nection with the sale of millfeed 
will have little or no effect in the 
west, especially in British Colum)a, 
it is reported by leading flour deal- 
ers. 

The action taken by the board is 
understood to be aimed chiefly at 
Ontario and Quebec where farmers 
are short of millfeed and, in order to 
secure supplies, have been complying 
with requests of dealers that they 
take large amounts of first and sec- 
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ond patent flour when they have no 
use for such flour other than as feed 
for livestock. 

On the other hand, western farm- 
ers are getting fair supplies of mill- 
feed and, although bran and shorts 
are much more valuable today to 
farmers because of the artificial price 
set by the ceiling limit, there has 
not been the same trend in the west 
to force sales of flour along with 
millfeed sales. 


SEPT. 4 SET FOR HEARING 
ON N. Y. HANDLING COSTS 


New York, N. Y.—A hearing will 
be held before the Public Service 
Commission, 233 Broadway, this city, 





at 10:30 a.m., Sept. 4, to hear opin- 
ions on the application for an in- 
crease to 3c sack in flour handling 
costs made by the New York City 
terminals. This had been denied 
pending a further hearing. Had it 


been granted it would have made it 
practically impossible for flour dis- 
tributors here to operate under the 
Office of Price Administration mark- 
up now granted. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 
New York, N. Y. The General 

Foods Corp. has announced net sales 
of $171,298,032 for the first 26-week 
period of 1945, the highest in the com- 
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pany’s history, an increase of more 
than 18% over the net sales of $144,- 
235,180 for the same 1944 period. The 
net income was $8,033,051, or $1.44 a 
common share, compared with $5,- 
526,317, or 99c a share, for the first 
half of 1944. For the first 6 months 
of 1945, $13,000,000 was reserved for 
taxes, against $9,500,000 for the like 
1944 period. The net sales for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1945, were 
$84,628,418, compared with $65,923,- 
058 for the same 1944 quarter, an in- 
crease of more than 28%. For the 
June, 1945, quarter the net income 
was $4,247,229, or 76c a common 
share, against $2,236,267, or 37c a 
share, for the same 1944 quarter. 
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SPECIAL GRADES RETURN 





Winnipeg, Man. The special 
grades of wheat Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
special will again be shown in in- 


spection returns for western Canada 
this year, according to F. S. Ludlam, 
chief grain inspector for Canada. This 
will be the first time since the crop 
of 1939 that the special grades have 
been used. These grades were first 
established to take care of shrunk- 
en wheat resulting from rust dam- 
shrunken kernels 


age. This year 
will again make their appearance 


in sections of Saskatchewan and AI- 
berta as a result of drouth condi- 
tions, Mr. Ludlam stated. 





Holland Flour Importing Family 
Victims of Nazi Murder Machine 


At least 40 members of the de 
Miranda family were killed by the 
Nazis, according to a letter to The 
Northwestern Miller dated July 18 
from J. de Miranda, a partner in the 
flour importing firm of A. de Miran- 
da, Amsterdam, Holland. 

No word has been received from 
A. de Miranda who was interned in 
the German horror camp Auschwitz, 
but it is still hoped that he may 
have escaped. It is known, however, 
that his two sons were killed by the 
Germans and his father and mother 
died in a prison camp. A sister and 
her husband, A. L. Cardozo, their 
three sons, daughter-in-law and 
grandchild, as well as many aunts and 
uncles, were murdered. 

A horrible account of the Ausch- 
witz camp was given by a son of Mr. 
Coronel, a proxy in the de Miranda 
office. The young man escaped and 
reported that A. de Miranda ‘‘was 
not brought immediately upon his ar- 


rival at the camp to the gas room,” 
a fate suffered by the elder Mr. 
Coronel. This report is the basis for 


the hope that Mr. de Miranda may 
have escaped and is now in Russian 
hands. 

In spite of the horrible tragedy in 
his family, J. de Miranda bravely con- 
cludes his letter by saying, ‘“Mean- 
While life is going on and we will 
have to think of building up our 
country and our business again. Hol- 
land will have to import and is im- 
porting a lot of flour.” 


y y 


VAN DEN BERGH BROTHERS 
PERISH IN GERMAN CAMP 


London, Eng.—The rumor current 
about the death of Isidore van den 
Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. van den Bergh, 
Rotterdam, in a German concentra- 
tion camp, was only too true, and it 
appears that his brother, Simon, and 
their sales manager, Mr. Wormser, 
suffered the same fate. They died 


early this year in the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp. 


A letter was received on Aug. 9 
at the London office of The North- 


western Miller from the firm, signed 
by H. van den Bergh, son of the late 
Simon van den Bergh, who is acting 
as manager of the Rotterdam busi- 
ness. This letter, in part, follows: 
“Many things have happened since 
we wrote you last. England has not 
experienced Nazi oppression § and, 
therefore, it will be well nigh impos- 
sible for you to realize what we have 
gone through. The Germans took 
very cruel and terrible measures 
against the populations of occupied 
territory and very many people have 
fallen victims to them. Our Isidore 
van den Bergh and S. van den Bergh 
were taken to the Bergen-Belsen con- 


* * * 


HOLLAND IMPORTERS 
RENEW OLD CONTACTS 


New York, N. Y.—In spite of state- 
ments by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration here that there is no 
commercial shipping to the Nether- 
lands, Dutch flour importers are re- 
newing their old contacts and friend- 
ships in this country and are getting 
lined up in anticipation of future 
business. 

In Netherlands official channels in 
this country the belief is expressed 
that it will not be long before trad- 
ing is possible with private indi- 
viduals, and Dutch businessmen be- 
lieve that the return to private en- 
terprise is the only way to end in- 
ternational chaos. 

A recent statement by Pieter Prins, 
chairman of the Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission in New York, up- 
on his return from Holland, indicated 
that many factories’ installations 
have been saved and production can 
be resumed as soon as raw materials 
and the necessary power are obtain- 
able with resulting progress in sta- 
bilization of the economic situation, 
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POWER ON THE LAND—The mechanization of agriculture in Britain 
has produced a variety of new machines, some of which combine two or. 
three operations in one; for instances, the cut and lift machine which 
cuts grass and loads it onto a wagon in one operation. Pictured is the 
combine harvester with which wheat is cut and threshed and the grain 


collected into a hopper at the side of the machine. 


Mechanization has 


given farming today a high note of efficiency. 





centration camp where they died 
early this year. Our sales manager, 
Mr. Wormser, also died there, all of 
starvation and misery. You will 
realize that these losses mean a se- 
vere blow for us but thanks to meas- 
ures taken by our late managers as 
far back as 1940 the firm itself sur- 
vived these trying times and is still 
in our hands. The son of S. van den 
Bergh is now acting as manager for 
our Rotterdam office and the _ busi- 
ness will be continued in the same 
way as before the war. 

“We have communicated already 
with our friends in America and 
have given them detailed informa- 
tion about the general situation here 
in Holland. We may say that condi- 
tions in our country are rather poor. 
The Germans have not only taken 
away our foodstuffs, raw materials, 
clothes, but also the cows, cars, 
trains, industrial machinery and even 
our bikes. We guess you know al- 
ready that thousands and thousands 
of our men have been compelled to 
work for the Germans in their coun- 
try. The result of all this is that we 
are living here with nothing saved 
but our bare lives and so you will 
appreciate that much work will have 
to be done and that many articles 
will have to be imported. So far 
nearly all the buying has been done 
by our government but it is a rea- 
sonable expectation that after some 
time the importers themselves will 
be enabled to do business in more or 
less the same way as before the war. 


“Our government has purchased 
rather considerable quantities of 
flour. We are, of course, anxiously 


looking forward to the day when we 
can import flour ourselves and we, 
therefore, ask our foreign friends to 
give us full details about future pos- 
sibilities. We suppose the transport 
problem will be rather a serious ob- 
stacle but this war will not last for- 
ever and the day will come when we 
can do business again just as we used 
to do before the war, although we 
realize that government restrictions 
may remain in force for a long time.” 
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ANNUAL CLAMBAKE HELD 

Utica, N. Y.—Mohawk Valley Bak- 
ers Association, Utica, N. Y., held its 
annual clambake early in July at 
New Hartford, a suburb of Utica. Ap- 








proximately 88 bakers and_ their 
friends attended the event. Until a 
few months ago this association was 
known as the Utica Bakers Associa- 
tion. Art Evans of Bitteker & Jones 
heads the organization, and Fred F. 
Proctor of Standard Brands is secre- 
tary. 





V-J DAY MIXUP 


N. Y. Has Two-Day Bread 


Famine 





New York, N. Y. — Metropolitan 
New York, like some other eastern 
cities, had a slight intimation of 
what it means to be without bakers’ 
bread for one and in some cases two 
days. Housewives who found them- 
selves without extra bread when 
Japan surrendered, knew almost a 
famine. All large bread bakers’ de- 
liveries were discontinued on Wed- 
nesday and the small bakeries 
were closed. Deliveries made Thurs- 
day were all gone by afternoon in a 
run on all baked goods. 

Union rules governed time off, and 
in New York the Tuesday night shift 
stayed on and finished the bake. Both 
bakers and drivers were off on Aug. 
15, the day after the official an- 
nouncement, and on Thursday morn- 
ing the Tuesday night baking was 
delivered as some small grocers and 
some chains opened, such as Gristede, 
Bohack and Ralston. 

Medium sized bakers of pastry and 
other sweet goods found their trade 
in chaos as they did not know what 
quantities to bake and when their 
drivers went on their routes, many 
of the dealers were closed. Hotels 
and restaurants were entirely out of 
baked goods of any sort in many 
cases. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., whose stores were closed both 
Wednesday and Thursday, donated 
the bread and pastry they already 
had baked to the Department of 
Hospitals and this 100,000 lbs of 
baked goods put local hospitals in 
the most satisfactory position of any 
large eating places in the metropoli- 
tan area. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


A flour of positive values and un- 
failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 
marches along year after year 
with the quality ideals of those 
who know baking as a science 


and an art. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





‘i Milling Wheat " 


“, From the rich 
~~ t fields of Nebraska 


iS Selected for millers 
F— who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 
























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


isurance on rroue«=6 WORE & SON 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canada 














The Mills of Odysseus 





(Continued from page 27.) 


mains of the last were established the 


buildings of the Greek colony.” This 

colony postdated the Trojan War by at 

least 450 years. 

“Rudely cut, nearly globular, stone 
instruments for flour grinding are very 
numerous in all the four lower prehis- 
toric cities; I do not exaggerate when I 
affirm that I could have collected thou- 
sands of them. They are of basaltic 
lava, granite, quartz, diorite, porphyry, 
etc.” 

WAS IT A GRAIN DRIER? 

Vergil evidently believed in the crush- 
ing-stone theory, for in the .neid he 
makes neas and his comrades, after 
landing on the Libyan shore, “prepare to 
parch their wet grain with fire, and crush 
it with a stone.” The “wet grain” had 
been damaged by long sojourn on ship- 
board, and the order in which Ver- 
gil speaks of parching and crushing sug- 
gests, though it does not by any means 
prove, that his reference is, not to bak- 
ing or cooking the ground flour, but to 
drying the wheat before grinding,—the 
first historical reference to a grain drier. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
Verg lian reference to crushing stones 
does not disprove the existence of ro- 
tary mills, for the Trojans in Libya were 
reduced to desperate circumstances, and 
would have had no hand mills with them 
even if they had possessed such imple- 
ments before leaving Troy. 

THE SADDLE-STONE 

Another, and a more I'kely, possibility 
far the mill equipment of Odysseus & 
Son is the saddle-stone, of which some 
examples and numerous reproductions 
have been found in Egyptian tombs, and 
specimens of which Schliemann found in 
the ruins of Troy. The saddle-stone was 
an oval stone of varying size, its upper 
surface slightly concave. The wheat was 
placed on the hollowed surface, and 
there crushed by a smaller rounded stone, 
or “muller.” In Egypt, at any rate, one 
end of the saddle-stone was generally 
higher than the other, the operator sit- 
ting or kneeling at this end, and thus 
getting the advantage of a downward as 
well as a forward pressure. The “mull- 
ing” stone was often rounded, but does 
not seem to have been used with the ro- 
tary motion of a roller. It was doubt- 
less behind such a mill that the slave- 
woman of Exodus was sitting, for in 
neither the crushing nor the rotary types 

could there be any “behind” or “before.” 
Bennett gives pictures of a considerable 
number of Egyptian saddle-stones, pho- 
tographed from statuettes and mural 
decorations found in tombs ranging 
from 2300 down to perhaps 1500 B.C, 

If such mills were in use in Ithaca, no 
wonder the woman in question com- 
plained of overwork. As the distinguished 
Egyptologist, Maspero, said: “The drudg- 
ery of household work fell entirely upon 
the woman. It was she who made the 
daily bread. She spread some handfuls 
of grain upon an oblong slab of stone, 
slightly hollowed on its upper surface, 
and proceeded to crush them with a 
smaller stone like a painter’s muller, 
which she moistened from time to time. 
For an hour or more she labored so, 
with her arms, shoulders and loins, in 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





FOR QUATITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “t's: 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA = ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


_MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 














‘Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miviine Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
VHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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fact her whole body, till the operation 
was complete.” 

Schliemann found great numbers of 
ruins of ‘Troy, 


Bennett 


saddle-stone mills in the 


although his description, as 


points out, is unsatisfactorily vague: 
Schliemann was more of an archeologist 
He 
found were un- 
a kind 
been 
the 


been used 


than a milling expert. maintained 


that such stones as he 


suitable for flour-making; “only 


of groats,”’ he says, “could have 


made in this way, not flour; and 
bruised grain could not have 
for making bread; in Homer we find it 
used for porridge, and also for strew- 
ing on roasted meats.” Bennett, on the 
other hand, maintains that excellent flour 
with the 
As the high quality of the Ithacan flour 


attested, it follows either that 


could be made saddle-stone. 
is so well 
and Schliemann wrong, 
actually had 
at their 


Bennett is right 
or that 
more efficient milling machinery 


Odysseus & Son 


disposal than the saddle-stone, the crush- 
er or the mortar. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF DATES 


This, vexed 
and unanswerable questions of Homeric 
The 

accepted, 


however, gets us into the 


chronology. Homer myth, so long 


serenely whereby an actual 
blind poet composed the Iliad and Odys- 
sey at a time not far removed from the 
events of which he sang, and described a 
civilization which he knew at first hand, 
has been sorely battered by the investi- 
gations of recent archwologists and phi- 


lologists, who put the composition of the 


poems 500 or 600 years later than the 
fall of Troy, and maintain that their 
author knew rather less than nothing 
about the actual life of 1180 B.C., his 


work describing with some accuracy the 
conditions of his own time, several cen- 
turies later. It is likewise open to dis- 


pute whether the Homeric and the geo- 
graphical Ithaca are identical, the poetic 
descriptions often failing to fit the ac- 
tual island. 

If this be the 
Odysseus & Son 


its 


milling establish- 
full 
and descends to 
modernity of the sixth or 
Christ. That it 
main, described with genuine 
doubted; at 
3,000 years 


true, 
ment of loses a 
sixth of 
the 


seventh century 


antiquity, 
relative 
before 
is, in the 
fidelity 
time, 


to facts cannot be 


some whether 2,500 or 
ago, there existed such a flour-producing 
plant. however, 
that 
firm 
the 


been 


It is more than possible, 


in the course of six centuries the 
and 
Best 


and 


may have changed its name, 


old 


forgotten. 


reputation of Odysseus’ 


Whenever it ran, 
whoever ran it, the mills of Odyssey fed 
the Greeks of their time with good white 
flour, deserving to be known far and 
“the Of the 
family of Odysseus, therefore, it may be 
slightly the 


plied to a equally 


wide as marrow of men.” 


said, changing words ap- 


later and famous 


house: “all their flour was white, and all 


their pigs were fattened.” 
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Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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__ UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


’ Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 











Kansas City, Missouri 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, tI. 











The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
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OLDEN CREST 


* * * 


intelligent selection of 


Careful, 
wheat, experienced milling and 
scientific control are the funda- 
mentals that make these flours 
mean extra values to discrimi- 
nating buyers. 


* * * 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. | 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER | 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Stepped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








.. ». SOONER OR LATER—and 
the day draws rapidly nearer now— 
the commercial baking industry of 
this country will lose the protective 
straight-jacket of WFO-1. It will 
have to make up its mind whether it 
is going to stay straight on certain 
trade practices or return to the bad 
old status quo ante. W. E. Long 
calls attention to one of these deci- 
sions in the current issue of his 
house organ. He hopes the industry 
won’t resume the bread rack racket. 
The time is here for the grocer to 
give attention to better store design 
and display, and Mr. Long’s advice 
to bakers is: “Give him suggestions, 
yes; give him good counsel, yes; 
direct him to sources of good design 
and layout, yes; give him fixtures or 
finance him in any way, NO!” To 
point up his argument he publishes 
pictures showing the sad uses and 
the sadder end to which the baker’s 
free bread racks have come. He re- 
fers, too, to the pretty penny they 
have cost. 

ee @ 


GOING TO THE DOGS.—Hullabaloo 
was roused when a Connecticut vet- 
erinarian wrote, in American Maga- 
zine, that enough meat for 17,500,000 
human beings is consumed daily by 
the cat and dog population of the 
United States. Pet fans countered 
that most of this food is horse meat 
or kitchen scraps that no human 
would touch. 

Commercial cat and dog foods are 
known to contain a variety of ingre- 
dients, usually including ground 
puffed rice or wheat, breakfast food 
flakes, wheat bran, flour middlings, 
fish meal, dry skim or dry butter- 
milk, peanut and soybean oil meal, 
ground oystershell, iodized salt and 
meat scraps. These meat scraps are 
a by-product of the packing plant 
and are definitely unfit for human 
consumption. So if bowser and kitty 
are dining on hamburger and round 
steak these days, it is because their 
fond owners give precious red points 
to the butcher for it. The commer- 
cial pet food mixers are not guilty 
of using table meat in their products. 


@ No Count. The Census Bureau 
never has counted our dogs for us, 
much less our cats, but it is estimated 
that of canines we have with us 
about 15,000,000, mostly in rural dis- 
tricts and small towns. Sometimes 
it seems as if there must be more 
than the remaining 4,000,000 in cities. 
In my block there is at least one dog 
per house, and dog manifestations 
audible, visible and residual are in 
such volume as to argue that numer- 
ically the human population of Min- 
neapolis is in minority with respect 
to the canine. 

Did you imagine there might be 
such a thing as the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center? That organization 
recently made public the results of 
a survey of 868 representative homes, 
and found that male dogs outnumber 
females two to one. If you would 
like more dog statistics here are a 
few: 

The average age of all dogs is just 
about four and one half years. There 


By Carroll K. Michener 


are 1.22 dogs to the average U. S. 
dog-owning home. On an average 
rural farm families, of course, own 
more dogs than urban families. Farm 
families feed their dogs on an aver- 
age of 2.3 times daily, as compared 
with 1.7 times a day they are fed 
in urban homes. 


@ And did you know about National 
Dog Week? The dates this year are 
Sept. 16 to 22. There will be observ- 
ances in 2,000 communities, according 
to the executive secretary of the dog 
week movement, which is operating 
thus in its 17th year. The New York 
City celebration this year will again 
center around a two-hour observance 
in the Lower Plaza of Rockefeller 
Center. This year’s principal event 
will consist of a pageant of the dog 
breeds, in the course of which an 
effort will be made to bring before 
the assembled public a good specimen 
of every one of the 113 recognized 
breeds of dogs in America. 
ee ®@ 


Well, now, what’s so funny about 
this? Maybe the atomic disintegra- 
tion principle somehow can _ be 
hitched to the process of flour mill- 
ing. If it can be, certainly we'll be 
hearing no more of gradual reduc- 
tion. 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 


Nestled snugly among the lofty 
hills of southern Indiana lies the 
quaint little Hoosier village of 
Spring Mill, now a portion of a 
state park. The village was founded 
by one Samuel Jackson, a settler 
from Canada, who built the original 
log mill in the year 1814. The log 
mill was supplanted in 1817 by the 
present stone structure, which was 
owned and operated by Cuthbert and 
Thomas Bullitt, Virginians, until 
1823. From 1823 to 1831 it was 
owned and operated by William and 
Joseph Montgomery, Philadelphia 
merchants, after which it passed to 
the ownership of Hugh and Thomas 
Hamer, of New York. Hugh Hamer 
operated it until his death in 1872. 
It was then sold to Jonathan Turley 
in 1881 and it was continued in op- 
eration by Turley for several years. 
It finally fell into disuse until ac- 
quired by the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, by which it 
has been authentically reconstructed 
in its original condition. 

The walls of the structure are 
fully three feet thick, built of In- 











diana limestone quarried near by. 
The water supply comes from a 
reservoir on an adjacent hill top, 
from which point it is sluiced to the 
monster wheel by a wooden flume, 
the piers of which are about 50 feet 
high. 

The main drive shaft and all coun- 
ter shafting, pulleys, etc., are con- 
structed entirely of wood, hand hewn, 
and all of the interior machinery is 
in its original condition. 

The mill is but one of a number 
of buildings which were constructed 
about this time, and practically all 
of them are of massive stone con- 
struction. All these buildings are 
either in their original state of pres- 
ervation or have been reconstructed 
as when they were in actual use by 
their original owners. 


The Food and Nutrition Council 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion frowns upon the advertising 
technique which compares the nutri- 
tive values of certain foods with 
those of other types of foods. “This 
method,” states the council, “can be 
informative and educational or may 
be misleading to the reader, depend- 
ing on the manner in which the 
material is presented. In some cases 
the impression may be gained that 
the advertised food supplies all the 
food values of the food shown. This 
is highly undesirable.” The council 
is of the opinion that the practice 
of making comparisons in food ad- 
vertising in general cannot be con- 
sidered desirable. If this type of 
advertising is used it should not 
give a misleading impression to the 
reader, and the comparisons made 
should not be derogatory to other 
good foods. 

e®e@ ®@ 


... OUR BRITISH FRIENDS of 
the flour trade press seem to be much 
embarrassed by a press report from 
New York which quoted J. Arthur 
Rank, the miller-movie magnate, as 
saying unkind things about American 
bread and American mills and mill- 
ers. ‘“Milling’s” editor deposes that 
he knows Mr. Rank as a man of tact, 
who couldn’t possibly say such 
things, and “The Miller” carefully 
dismisses the matter as a case of mis- 
quoting. . MR. RANK recently 
returned home from a long tour of 
this country and Canada, principally 
in the interest of his gigantic moving 
picture projects, which assume a 
world-wide scope. He visited flour 
mills, incidentally, and is reported 
by his hosts as having favorable 
things to say about them. His pub- 
lic relations counsel has admitted 
only that upon his arrival in New 
York Mr. Rank did say at a press 
conference that British millers were 
more expert than American millers 
because, as he explained, they have 
to mill different types of grain from 
all parts of the world, while Ameri- 
can millers have only to handle 
North American grains. ... In the 
club room of The Northwestern 
Miller at Minneapolis, where Mr. 
Rank was a guest briefly, he spoke 
of American bread as more like cake, 
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and wondered why it was that we 
didn’t go in for loaves like Cont. 
nental’s “Staff” or the yellow-white 
breads made from germy flours. Ag 
for Britain, postwar, he was sure the 
public would go back to whiter 
bread—perhaps retaining a little of 
the wartime tinge but definitely op 
the lean order and not a piece of 
cake. 


Commenting on a statement that 
the baking industry is “the only in. 
dustry in the world that sells its 
products the same day they are made, 
for cash, and has nothing left in the 
plant at the end of the day but raw 
materials and used equipment,” Ad. 
vertising Age wisecracks: “Nothing 
but dough.” Not quite correct, may. 
be, but it’s a nice idea and it reflects 
a flattering (though possibly embar- 
rassing) public impression. 


“NOTE TO EDITORS AND BROAD. 
CASTERS: 

“It gives me great pleasure to in- 
form you that effective at once, vol- 
untary censorship is ended and the 
code and its attendant cautions en- 
tirely canceled. 

“During the long trying years since 
Pearl Harbor you have written a 
bright page in the history of free en- 
terprise. No one will dare question 
hereafter that your patriotism and 
patient co-operation have contributed 
greatly to the glorious victory. 

“You deserve, and you have, the 
thanks and appreciation of your goy- 
ernment. And my own gratitude and 
that of my colleagues in the unpleas- 
ant task of administering censorship 
is beyond words or limit.” 

—BYRON PRICE 
Director of Censorship. 


* 


(Editorial on page 25 of this issue.) 
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ADLER BAKERIES 
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BOOSTING THE GROCER and cit- 
ing his help in the current OPA drive 
to secure widespread observance of 
ceiling prices on foods is this news- 
paper advertisement recently run by 
Adler Bakeries, Marshfield, Wis. The 
bakery published this salute to “our 
friends the food merchants” to tell 
the public about the effective wat- 
time job that grocers are perform- 
ing. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


[ry our high protein spring wheat 
Sraham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
L. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
.-.. Cotton and Burlap 








Bags For All Purposes 
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Unfair Treatment 
for Nebraska 
Charged to CCC 


Omaha, Neb.—Charging that Ne- 
braska wheat growers stand to lose 
nearly $1,000,000 through “trickery 
and unfair treatment” by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Senator Hugh 
Butler, Nebraska Republican, lev- 
eled a new blast at the CCC con- 
cerning the differential of 1c bu be- 
tween the Omaha and Kansas City 
markets. 

The Omaha CCC bid of $1.57, 
against $1.58 for Kansas City, has 
been the source of a continuing con- 
troversy between grainmen here and 
the CCC for several weeks and the 
cause previously has been cham- 
pioned by Senator Butler, Governor 
Dwight Griswold and D. C. Aller, 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. 

In his new attack, Senator Butler 
sent a telegram to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson saying: 
“Someone under the influence of the 
Kansas City market is running the 
show and it is unfair to producers 
in this area. Someone in Commodity 
has changed the buying program 
from day to day to keep Kansas City 
on the inside and to the detriment 
of the producers in the Omaha area. 
I think there are plenty of suboffi- 
cials in Commodity who fully un- 
derstand and can explain the situa- 
tion to you. I must insist that Com- 
modity officials treat producers fair- 
ly and stop this policy of sharp prac- 
tice simply to give big firms in Kan- 
sas City the inside at the expense 
of Nebraska producers.” 

Mr. Aller said that “wheat from 
this large producing section normal- 
ly tributary to Omaha is now be- 
ing syphoned through Kansas City, 
due to the discriminatory price,” and 
pointed out that Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana _ producers 
basing on Omaha should be entitled 
to the same return as Kansas pro- 
ducers basing on Kansas City “in an 
artificial market supported by gov- 
ernment funds.” 

The CCC purchases more than 50% 
of the wheat at both Omaha and 
Kansas City, thus controlling the 
price. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED GROUP WILL 
HOLD OCTOBER CONVENTION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—One of the first 
conventions to be scheduled since a 
modification of the ODT ban was an- 
nounced last week is that of the 
Central Retail Feed Association. The 
meeting—a “Victory Convention’— 
will be held Oct. 29-30 at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

“Now that the war is over and 
gasoline is available without rationing 
there are no patriotic reasons why 
we should not hold and many good 
reasons why we should hold a 1945 
convention,” the association stated. 

The annual conventions of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association, usu- 
ally held in May or June, have for 
years been among the best planned 
and best attended of any in the feed 
industry. Attendance at the last one, 
in June, 1944, was more than 1,000. 

District meetings which had been 
planned by the association in lieu of 
a convention have been canceled. 
These meetings were to have been 
held during September at Eau Claire, 
Wausau, Green Bay, Burlington and 
Madison, Wis. 


UNRRA Rye Flour 
Sales Fall Below 
Original Request 


Washington, D. C.— Five vendors 
participated in sales of 9,696,000 Ibs 
of rye flour purchased recently for 
the account of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture procurement di- 
vision. Total sales fell short of the 
required 14,600,000 lbs originally re- 
quested by the UNRRA. 

The vendors: 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., 4,037,000 Ibs at $3.385 sack, 
f.o.b. mill. 

Bay State 


Milling Co.. Winona, 


Minn., 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.35 f.o.b. 
mill. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour 


Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., 1,200,000 
Ibs at $3.69 delivered New York. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.37 
f.o.b. Hastings, Minn. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
960,000 Ibs at $3.455 f.o.b. mill. 

Recently the USDA purchased 20,- 
000 lbs of pancake flour for the Red 
Cross from the Quaker Oats Co. of 
Chicago at $.1373 lb, to be delivered 
to the Red Cross packaging plant at 
Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SON OF GRAIN MAN FOUND 
SHOT TO DEATH ON TRAIN 


Evansville, Ind.—T/Sgt. Hans Aus- 
tin Aabel, son of Hans Aabel, presi- 
dent of the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Corp., Evansville, was found shot to 
death on Aug. 16 on a Louisville & 
Nashville passenger train en route 
from Camp Blanding, Fla., to Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. He had a _ bullet 
wound in his heart. 

Sgt. Aabel had just arrived in the 
United States after 36 months in 
Europe. According to the authorities 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., who are in- 
vestigating, the shooting took place 
shortly before the train reached the 
union station in Atlanta. Authorities 
say there is a possibility of suicide. 

Sgt. Aabel arrived in the United 
States on his twenty-ninth birthday. 
He called his father as soon as he 
landed in Miami and said he would 
be happy to be home again. He said 
he was in the best of health and had 
enough points to be discharged from 
the service. 

Sgt. Aabel had been in the army 
since Aug. 1, 1942. Prior to that he 
had been with a local law firm for 
two years. He went with the law 
firm shortly after he left Indiana 
University. He was a veteran of 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, southern France 
and Germany. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO MILL EMBARGOED 


Toledo, Ohio.—The National Mill of 
the National Biscuit Co. here was 
placed under a rail embargo on grain 
shipments last week as the result of 
a flood of wheat cars which could 
not be unloaded immediately. The 
embargo is only temporary and does 
not apply to Toledo otherwise. Ohio 
has a record crop and the movement 
has swamped all facilities. Country 
elevators filled up rapidly and car 
shortage resulted in overloading of 
cars going out. Warnings are being 
issued by railroads and associations 
against loading in excess of capacity. 
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CHINESE MILLING STUDENTS.—Three Chinese students enrolled in 
the milling course at Kansas State College, Manhattan, watch Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the department, operate a Buhler experimental 
mill in the department laboratory. The Chinese students were sent to 
this country by their government and are being trained for work in that 
country. The men in the picture are, from left to right, Y. K. Chin, 
Chang L. Lieu, Dr. Shellenberger and C. S. Chwang. 





Textile Bag Industry Expects Return 


to Normal Conditions by Year’s End 


New York, N. Y.—Ending of the 
war and indication that Washington 
agencies will take prompt action to 
ease or rescind restrictive controls 
in the textile field indicate an appre- 
ciable easing shortly in the bag sup- 
ply, market observers said at the end 
of last week, with raw material avail- 
ability and production perhaps back 
to normal by the end of this year. 


Most bag men agree that there 
should be ample supplies of cot- 
ton goods in desired construc- 
tions developing during the fourth 
quarter and that the dress print 
restrictions—recently the center 
of irritation in the bag industry— 
should be lifted very shortly. 


The burlap outlook, however, re- 
mains questionable from the current 
viewpoint. 

Reports are prevalent that mili- 
tary requirements of cotton goods 
are now in the process of being cut 
back to negligible proportions, per- 
haps 1 or 2% of total production. 
While there is a tremendous backlog 
of civilian demand, with merchandis- 
ing pipelines to be filled, the opening 
up of the supply picture is expected 
to result in selective buying by cot- 
ton textile customers over the next 
month so that there should be more 
willingness on the part of gray cloth 
producers to sell ahead and to accom- 
modate requests. 

Availability of every specific con- 
struction that is needed by the bag 
industry may not be immediate, as 
there will be some delay in recon- 
version after L-99 controls are lifted. 
These restrictions are those that have 
forced gray cloth mills over to pro- 
duction of substitute fabrics and cut 
constructions. The market here pre- 
dicts quick rescinding of this order. 
There will be a period of four to five 
weeks, however, in which goods on 
looms must be run off before stand- 
ard and normally produced fabrics 
are put back on. 

Further improvement in the bag 
outlook over the past week was con- 
tained in a notice received by sugar 
concerns to inform their bag sup- 
pliers that sugar pockets will no long- 


er be needed for overseas shipments. 

As merchants here were fully oc- 
cupied in the red tape of terminations 
and in rescheduling distribution as 
military cancellations were received, 
there was little actual selling of cot- 
ton goods to the bag trade toward 
the week end. 

The improvement in cotton goods 
supplies, however, gained more dur- 
ing the early part of the week. While 
transactions were scattered and lots 
involved moderate, the total volume 
was fair. Needs for the current 
quarter were about cared for and 
there was some business placed into 
the fourth quarter. There remains, 
however, a considerable amount of 
selling ahead before the forward po- 
sition of bag companies becomes sat- 
isfactory and inventories replenished. 

Bulk of the activity has been in 
sheetings, including the 40-inch, 2.50- 
yard, 36-inch, 2.85-yard, 40-inch, 3.75- 
yard, and 37-inch, 4.00-yard construc- 
tion. Some print cloths moved in the 
27-inch, 64x56, 7.84-yard and 381- 
inch, 64x56, 5.50-yard numbers. Os- 
naburgs were more quiet, there being 
some sales made through the fourth 
quarter in heavy numbers, such as 
the 2.11-yard. 

Possibility of a continued tight sit- 
uation in burlap was viewed here 
after V-J day, as the Calcutta mar- 
ket is sold up to the year-end and 
way off in production. Deliveries are 
getting later, there still being March 
goods unshipped with the possibility 
that the fourth quarter purchase of 
the government may not be delivered 
until June, 1946. 

Paramount question was whether 
the government will return import- 
ing to private hands. Action on this 
question is expected early next 
month. Prevalent belief is that im- 
porting will be returned as of Jan. 1, 
and it is likely that the expected 
abundance ‘of cotton goods at that 
time may force down the currently 
high price levels in Calcutta. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 


compared with 8.07 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 

There was optimism in the paper 
shipping sack industry that the end- 
ing of the war will mean a sharp ac- 
celeration in supplies during the 
fourth quarter. The problem of ade- 
quate pulp remains before the mar- 
ket, but a presumable easing in con- 
tainer needs of the military should 
aid paper sack requirements. No ac- 
tual improvement in the manufactur- 
ing situation, however, has yet been 
evident. 
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EXCHANGE ANNIVERSARY 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Cotton Exchange climaxed the cele- 
bration of its 75th Anniversary with 
a dinner on Aug. 15 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, one of the 
chief speakers, emphasized his belief 
in business being returned to private 
enterprise. Other speakers included 
Mayor La Guardia -and Joseph Han- 
ley, lieutenant governor of the State 
of New York. The New York Pro- 
duce Exchange was represented by 
its vice president Hugh Reid as well 
as J. A. MacNair, treasurer; Laurel 
Duval, managing director; William 
B. Shely, executive counsel, and John 
H. Blake, Jacques Coe and W. P. 
Lambert of the board of managers. 
Many members of the grain trade 
attended in an unofficial capacity. 








MILITARY DECORATIONS — Col. 
Harold D. Le Mar, right, was recently 
awarded two of the highest French 
military decorations in a ceremony 
held in occupied Germany. Already 
the holder of high Italian and Mo- 
roccan orders, Col. Le Mar was pre- 
sented with the Cross of Knight of 
Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre with palms. The medals were 
pinned on by Col. John Coudraux, 
deputy commander of the Continen- 
tal Advance Section in Germany. The 
awards were made “in recognition of 
his friendship and service to France 
as Judge Advocate General of the 
Continental Advance Section in Ger- 
many.” A veteran of both wars, Col. 
Le Mar recently spent his first leave 
in more than two years with his fam- 
ily in Omaha. After the leave he re- 
turned to his European post. Much 
of his work is concerned with the 
handling of displaced persons. Col. 
Le Mar is secretary-treasurer of 
the P. F. Peterson Baking Co., which 
operates plants in Qmaha, Davenport 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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BUREAU SEES SMALLER 
FEED SUPPLY IN 1946 


—~<>— 


All Concentrates Set at 153,000,000 
Tons, Against 162,000,000 
Tons in 1944-45 


Washington, D. C.—The quantity 
of all feed concentrates available for 
the 1945-46 feeding year, on the basis 
of July 1 indications, may total about 
153,000,000 tons, as compared with 
162,000,000 tons in 1944-45, the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics reports. 

Large supplies of hay will be avail 
able. Nearly the same total livestock 
output probably could be obtained in 
1945-46 as in 1944-45 by reducing 
carry-over of corn, oats and barley 
to about the level reached at the end 
of 1943-44, and by feeding a large: 
than average quantity of wheat. 

Hay supplies for 1945-46, indicate: 
at 113,000,000 tons on July 1, woul 
be the second largest on record. Thx 
supply per animal unit is one of the 
largest on record, promising an ade 
quate supply for the next 12 months 
Quality of new crop hay is poorei 
than usual in many areas, as a result 
of wet weather. 

Prices of feed grains probably will 
average higher in 1945-46 than 
year earlier, with the supplies in 
prospect relatively small in relation 
to the strong demand for feed and 
industrial uses, the bureau states. 

Production of the four principal 
feed grains this year was indicated 
on July 1 to be about 13,000,000 tons 
(11%) smaller than in 1944. Partly 
offsetting this reduction, however, 
are additions to stocks of old crop 
feed grain in the 1944-45 season, 
amounting possibly to about 5,000,- 
000 tons. 

There will be nearly the same 
quantity of by-product feeds avail- 
able for livestock feed in 1945-46 as 
in 1944-45, on the basis of July indi- 
cations. Supplies of the high pro- 
tein feeds are expected to be smaller 
than in 1944-45; supplies of wheat 
millfeeds may be slightly larger. 

The quantity of other grains fed 
will depend largely upon the quantity 
of wheat made available for feed 
and on imports of oats and barley 
from Canada. About 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat probably will be fed on 
farms where grown, as in past years 
Additional wheat could be made avail- 
able for feed by reducing the wheat 
carry-over next year. 

The total number of livestock on 
farms next Jan. 1, in terms of grain 
consuming animal units, probably will 
not be greatly different from the 
number on hand at the beginning of 
1945, the bureau says. Total cattle 
numbers on farms Jan. 1, 1946, are 
expected to be little changed. Sheep, 
horse and mule numbers will be re- 
duced. But hog and chicken num- 
bers probably will be greater. 

Utilization of feed grains for in 
dustrial purposes may be as much as 
1,000,000 tons less than in 1944-45, 
with a reduction mainly in use for 
alcohol. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
INCREASES COMMON STOCK 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Stockholders 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at 
a special meeting Aug. 15, approved 
an amendment to the certificate of 
incorporation of the company _ in- 
creasing common stock to 2,500,000 
shares. They also voted for a stock 
split-up on the basis of two shares 
additional to each one presently held. 
The directors authorized issuance of 
the additional stock to those stock- 
holders of record on Aug. 31, 1945. 
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VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
ELEPHONE - 
waritime| MILLED 
iN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Che Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


be 








a Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


the H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FEDERAL LOANS AVERAGING 
48c ON OATS ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—Loans that will 
average 48c bu nationally will be 
made to producers on 1945 crop oats 
under a program designed to facili- 
tate orderly marketing announced by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Aug. 4. 

On the basis of July 1 conditions, 
department officials pointed out, the 
oats crop was estimated to be the 
largest in 25 years while the wheat 
crop was also estimated at an all- 
time high. The movement of these 
two big crops to market is coming 
at a time when the country’s trans- 
portation system is already overbur- 
dened. The loan program should en- 
able producers to place their oats in 
local or farm storage, thus holding 
it back from terminals, relieving the 
burden on railroads, and tending to 
spread marketing over a longer pe- 
riod. 

The loans will be made only on 
oats grading No. 3 or better. Oats 
grading weevily, smutty, ergotty, gar- 
licky, or those containing more than 
14144% moisture will not be eligible. 

The loan rates range by counties 
from 40c to 60c bu. Rates by spe- 
cific counties are obtainable from 
county AAA committees. Rates for 
nine southern states were announced 
May 26. 

Loans will be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to producers on 
a note-and-chattle mortgage basis for 
oats stored on farms, and on the 
basis of a note-and-loan agreement 
for oats stored in approved ware- 
houses. A deduction of 7c bu will be 
made on warehoused oats under loan 
unless the producer has paid the stor- 
age charges through April 30, 1946. 
All loans will be administered by 
county committees of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency. 

Loans will be made until Dec. 31, 
1945, and will mature on April 30, 
1946, or earlier on demand. 


¥ 


Oats-Corn Relationship 

Washington, D. C.—The recent 
oats loan announcement of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reveals that gov- 
ernment loans are now set at 90% of 
parity. Instead, the government has 
decided to establish loans on the basis 
of the feed relationship between corn 
and oats. 

From an examination of a state- 
ment made last year by Robert H. 
Shields, Solicitor of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture, it 
appears that the USDA has attempt- 
ed to maintain a “fair parity rela- 
tionship with basic and Steagall 
commodities.” 

However, the oats loan program is 
a straight loan program and does not 
involve an attempt to support prices. 
Oats loan rates represent the rela- 
tionship between corn loaning at 90% 
of parity and weighing 56 Ibs bu, 
as compared with oats weighing 32 
Ibs bu. 
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TEXAS CEREAL CHEMISTS 
TO DISCUSS NEW WHEAT 


Dallas, Texas.—Various aspects of 
the 1945 wheat crop will be discussed 
at a meeting of the Lone Star Section, 
American’ Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, on Saturday, Aug. 25. 

The meeting will begin at 10 o’clock 
with an extemporaneous discussion 
of grain grading by Howard N. 
Holmes, of the federal grain inspec- 
tion department, Fort Worth. An 
open forum discussion on new wheat 
crop characteristics, and a demonstra- 
tion of the use of “black” light in 
vitamin assays will complete the 
morning portion of the program. 

The afternoon program will include 
four discussions: Correlation of Bak- 
ing Qualities and Variety Selection, 
Harry Vaupel, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth; Correlation of Baking Char- 
acteristics and Texas Wheat Varie- 
ties, Charles Newell, Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth; Observa- 
tions on Bleaching Requirements of 
1945 Crop Wheat, Carl Gustafson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Dallas; 
Report on Vitamin Content of the 
1945 Wheat Crop, Cliff Vaupel, Merck 
& Co., Dallas. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
ACCEPTS NEW MEMBERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Two new members 


were accepted into the St. Louis 
Millers Club at its annual summer 
outing at Norwood Hills Country 


Club, Aug. 14. The new members are 
Clyde Smith, assistant vice president, 
First National Bank, and A. E. Han- 
son, commercial agent, Southern Rail- 
way System. 

Many of the members played golf 
during the afternoon. About 55 sat 
down to dinner after which they 


played cards. 

































THE PRESIDENT’S TABLE at the dinner following a recent golf 


tournament of the Chicago Bakers Club is pictured above. 


Seated, left 


to right, are: E. A. Wilsher, Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago; Vernon C. Usher, 
president, Bakers Club of Chicago, Usher’s Associated Dairies; H. J. 
Laub, Laub Baking Co., Cleveland; T. C. Weltmar, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City. Standing, left to right, are: Harry Freeman, Free- 
man Food Products, Chicago; F. Schrop, Laub Baking Co., Cleveland; 
S. T. Jessop, president of Medinah Country Club; L. A. Williamson, 
Usher’s Associated Dairies, Chicago; C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Chicago; 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, National Grain Yeast Corp., Chicago; Harold “Red” 


Grange, Chicago. 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | - 
Any Grade—Any Quantity | 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Board of Trade Bidg. 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sf 






ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 











DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘“A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 
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AIB RESEARCH HEAD.—William 
B. Bradley was recently appointed 
head of the research laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
For the past three years he has been 
an aviation physiologist with the 
Army Air Forces with the rank of 
captain. He was granted his degrees 
of B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. at North- 
western University, in the fields of 
physiology, pharmacology and chem- 
istry. Before entering military serv- 
ice, Dr. Bradley was a member of 
the staff of the council on foods and 
nutrition of the American Medical 
Association and earlier was a mem- 
ber of the research chemistry staff 
at the Wyoming Experiment Station. 
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PROMOTION — On Sept. 1 William 
N. Brock, formerly manager at To- 
ledo for the Chase Bag Co., will as- 
sume his new duties as assistant to 
the general sales manager, R. N. 
Conners. Henry C. Hancock will be- 
come manager at Toledo. Mr. Brock 
joined the Chase Bag Co. 11 years 
ago, having previously been in the 
construction business in Chicago. 
After a year in the Chase Chicago 
sales department, he went to Grand 
Rapids where he traveled the west- 
ern Michigan and northern Indiana 
territory. In 1938 he was trans- 
terred to Detroit as sales manager 
of that office, remaining there until 
1942. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herbert H. Lang, president of Coul- 
ter & Coulter, New York flour dis- 
tributors, and of the New York Flour 
Distributors Association, is spending 
two weeks with his wife and baby at 
their bungalow near Kingston, N. Y. 

co 


W. J. Pelton, Chicago flour broker, 
is confined to St. Luke’s Hospital, re- 
covering from a serious operation. 


P. C. Piper, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Standard Milling Co., is 
on a few weeks’ vacation in Alabama. 


Charles Bolles Rogers, of Minne- 
apolis, former treasurer of F. H. 
Peavey Co., who has been overseas 
since 1943 as director of Red Cross 
clubs, has been appointed by the 
American Red Cross as deputy com- 
missioner in the European theater, 
with special responsibility for Great 
Britain. Mr. Rogers has co-ordinated 
personnel and supplies for over 400 
Red Cross clubs in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway and Great 
Britain. 

& 


Lee F. Pratt, manager of the Oma- 
ha office of the Iowa Feed Co., has 
been in Minneapolis for the past two 
weeks, seeking relief from hay fever, 
and is now figuring on moving his 
office from Omaha to Minneapolis. 

* 


Guy A. Thomas, Sr., chairman of 
the board of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and Mrs. 


Thomas are spending a few weeks 
at Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 


Mr. Thomas describes the 


country as cool, scenic and beautiful, 
but adds that one should speak 


French. 
e 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
made a recent business trip to Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
% 


E. C. Dreyer, president, Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned to his office after spending a 
few weeks with his wife at Frank- 
fort, Mich. 

2 


John Hooten, manager, Van T. Ir- 
win, sales manager, and Ernest Lew- 
is, salesman, of the Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville, have returned from a trip 
to Birmingham, Ala. 

e 


Tom M. Davis, vice president and 
general manager of the Felber Bis- 
cuit Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the United Biscuit Co. Mr. Davis 
started as salesman with the local 
company in 1908 and in the interven- 
ing 37 years has steadily advanced 
to his present position. 

e 


Phil A. Mohler, president, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, and district rep- 
resentative for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., is vacationing with his 
family at Coboconk, Ont. Mr. Moh- 
ler, his brother, Fred Mohler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Washington 
Baking Co., and two friends, with 
Walter Jacobi, supervisor for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, as score 





keeper, played off a series of five golf 
matches Aug. 15 at South Hills Coun- 
try Club, Pittsburgh. The Mohlers 
were winners of the finals. 

* 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., spent a 
few days in Hot Springs, Ark. C. C. 
Reynolds, director of sales, has re- 
turned from a trip to Wichita, Kan- 


sas. 
e 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, with 
the sales division of General Mills, 
Inc., is visiting the Texas trade. Lee 
Merry, with the sales division, has 
returned from a trade trip in Ar- 


kansas. 
cd 


Ben S. Hargis, eastern sales man- 
ager for Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, left for an eastern trip 
a few days ago with considerable un- 
certainty in his plans. He intends to 
visit the trade in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states, 
but admits he is at the mercy of 
the railroads. 

+ 


Hanford Main, president of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York, 
will again serve as honorary vice 
chairman of National Bible Week 
this year which will be held Oct. 15 
to 21. 

* 


Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., 
Nashville, spent several days recently 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

e 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
Department of Milling Industry, Kan- 
sas State College, and the three 
Chinese students doing special work 
there, visited mills and elevators in 
Kansas City this week. During the 
summer the visiting students are do- 
ing what they can to assist in the 
work and learn some of the funda- 
mentals of milling and cereal chem- 
istry. When school starts they will 
probably attend regular classes. 

a 


Golfer F. A. Daugherty, manager 
of the Junction City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., won the championship flight 
in the city golf tournamen}, 5 and 4, 
last week, after having- been four 
down in the first nine. Mr. Daugh- 
erty won the Kansas City millers’ 
handicap tournament in 1928, won the 
Sterling, Kansas, championship when 
he lived there and now has added 
Junction City to his conquests. 

e 


Hubert C. Edwards, head of the 
Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mill, and 
Mrs. Edwards returned last week 
from a trip to Memphis and other 
southern cities. The visit included 
a few days on the Mississippi River, 
where the mosquitoes were reported 
big enough to attack the boat. 
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DULUTH GRAIN HANDLERS 
WORK THROUGH V-J DAYS 


Duluth, Minn.—Trading on the Du- 
luth Board of Trade was halted Aug. 
15 and 16, on news of the surrender 
of Japan, but grain elevators and 
the inspection department continued 
to carry on work. Elevators operated 
with full crews, having no time to 
join in the celebration of victory as 
boats reported for cargoes under 
contracts and could not be delayed. 
Incoming grain also had to be taken 
care of in order not to plug up rail 
sidings with cars awaiting unload- 
ing. 
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Treasured Flour Sack 
Is War Souvenir 








Walla Walla, Wash.—A flour sack 
bearing the imprint of the Preston. 
Shaffer Milling Co., was one of the 
war souvenirs which Miss _ Pear! 
Haven brought back from the Philip 
pine Islands. She was interned b 
the Japanese at Santo Tomas univer- 
sity in Manila on Jan. 7, 1942, anid 
was liberated Feb. 3, 1945. 

Miss Haven lived in Pasco before 
going to the Orient in 1940, and so 
the flour sack from Walla Walla was 
like a “letter from home.” The sack 
of flour came into the hospital kitcl 
en where she was working as a nurse 
in March, 1942, as part of a ship- 
ment of Red Cross provisions. No- 
ticing the Walla Walla label, s| 
asked for it, and received it as soon 
as it was empty. Several times dur- 
ing her long stay in Manila, she was 
tempted to cut it up and use it for 
clothing, but she kept it in her pos- 
session and brought it back with her 
when she came. 

Parts of the label had been blacked 
out. According to George Bodinger, 
an official in the Preston-Shaffer 
firm, this happened before the war 
when the “Barco Americano” ot 
“American Boat” brand ran_ into 
trade-mark _ difficulties with the 
“Steamer” brand of the Mitsui inter- 
ests. The “Barco” was blocked out, 
as was the picture of a ship which 
appeared on the sack. 

Since the matter came to a head 
just before the beginning of the war 
in 1941, Preston-Shaffer never got 
around to changing the brand name 
and now, the Walla Walla firm 
states, it does not expect to make 
any change at all. “Our brand name 
was well established in the Far East, 
and it is too bad to lose that ad- 
vantage with our customers,” Mr. 
Bodinger said. ‘Besides, we do not 
expect too much competition from 
the Mitsui interests for a while.” 
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NETTESHEIM-OTTO CO. SOLD 

Germantown, Wis.—Ray Heilgen- 
dorf has purchased the flour, feed 
and fuel business of the Nettesheim- 
Otto Co. at Sussex. He took posses- 
sion Aug. 1. 


DEATHS 


Edward E. Buri, president of Buri's 
Sunlit Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., dicd 
in his sleep from a heart attack the 
night of Aug. 9. He had just re- 
turned from a fishing trip and was 
rather excited over -a surprise visit 
I 
1 

















from his son, a gunner in the @«ir 
force. Mr. Buri was - formerly 
salesman for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ‘n 
Iowa and Nebraska. He bought a 
controlling interest in the Eau Claire 
Baking Co. in 1925-26. The following 
year, Fred L. Cobb became interested 
in the company, remodeled the plant 
and changed the: name to the Sunii 
Bakery. Mr. Buri bought out 1 
Cobb’s interest a few years ago. |! 
was 51 years of age. 


Roy J. Siemers, 51, former tra! 
manager of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., died recently at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. He had lived in 
Battle Creek for seven years, where 
he was traffic manager for the C. W. 
Post plant. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


General Mills’ President Looks 


for Continued Large Consumption 


of Cereal Foods and Feedstuffs 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., told stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting on 
Aug. 21 at Wilmington, Del., that in 
his opinion the postwar outlook is 
good for continued large consump- 
tion of bread and other cereal prod- 
ucts, that the long-time prospects 
for grocery products development are 
good and that there is every indica- 
tion of an increased demand for foods 
of animal origin and thus for animal 
feedingstuffs. 

“During the war,” he said, ‘foods 


from cereal grains have taken a 
more important place in the na- 
tiona! diet, partly because of the 


shortage of other foods but partly 
because of the increased recognition 
given them nutritionally as a result 
of the enrichment and restoration 
program and the national nutrition 
program. It can be reasonably an- 
ticipated that the increased recogni- 
tion of the food value of bread and 
other cereal products, and the habit 
of increased consumption of these 
foods, will carry over in some meas- 
ure into the future. 

“With the trend toward specialties, 
with the prospect of a 10% increase 
in the civilian population as the men 
in the armed forces return home, and 
with the determination of industry 
to maintain reasonably full employ- 
ment at relatively high mass earning 
power, the long-time prospects for 
grocery products development look 
good. 

‘It is General Mills’ objective to 
expand the market for the products 
of the soil. While the company basic- 
ally is a converter of cereal grains 
into human foods and animal feeds, 
it is dedicated to a program of new 
products and new services, and 
through this development we hope to 
make real contributions to the con- 
tinued prosperity of agriculture in 
all of its forms. 


Research and New Products 

“Our research staff is engaged in 
a number of projects which should 
improve our flour and feed opera- 
tions; they are developing new food 
specialties and have a number ready 
for introduction; they are making an 
entry into the vegetable oil field with 
new specialties; they are using the 
by-products of flour in the develop- 
ment of monosodium glutamate for 
food flavoring and starch and glutens 
for industrial uses such as paper coat- 
ing; and they are creating a line of 
unique mechanical goods, including 
industrial appliances. 

“General Mills is fortunate in hav- 
ing only one real conversion problem 
—that of changing over its mechani- 
cal plant in Minneapolis from pro- 
duction of war material to production 
of civilian goods. In our other plants, 
Where flour, feed and cereals are 
made, reconversion problems are so 
slight as to be almost nonexistent. 
As a matter of fact, there will be 
more reconversion in the distribution 
end of the business than in the pro- 
duction end. Our largest customer, 
the government, will be reducing its 
purchases and gradually withdrawing 
from the market. The absorption of 
veterans into the ranks of the civil- 
lan population should help to offset 
the reduction in government buying. 

“Future growth will be based upon 
expanding volume. It is only ex- 
panding volume that can add both 
reductions in fixed costs per unit of 


output and the opportunity to man- 


agement and employers to plan on 
capacity operations with consequent 
high employment. Thus large vol- 
ume of output will help keep costs 
and prices down and employment up.” 


Shares Split 3 for 1 


The stockholders approved a pro- 
posal of the board of directors to 
split up the common shares of the 
corporation three-for-one, thus in- 
creasing the authorized number of 
shares from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
without par value. Three shares of 
the new stock will be exchanged for 
each share of the old. The purpose 
is to broaden the potential market 
for the stock, and the action will not 
affect the capital or surplus of the 
corporation. 

All 13 directors were re-elected, as 
follows: James F. Bell, chairman of 
the board; Walter R. Barry, vice 
president; Charles C. Bovey; Harry 
A. Bullis, president; John Cowles; 
Franklin M. Crosby, vice president; 
John Crosby; Frank F. Henry; Put- 
nam D. McMillan, vice president; 
Frank J. Morley; Leslie N. Perrin, 
executive vice president; Henry S. 
Sturgis; Harold W. Sweatt. 

Mr. Bullis said that refresher 
courses are being planned which will 
bring returning service men up to 
date on company operations, and that 
everything possible will be done to 
bridge the gap in business experi- 
ence caused by their period of mili- 
tary service. All regular employees 
on military leaves of absence will be 
given full service credit for such ab- 
sences in computing retirement bene- 
fits under the company’s retirement 
system. 

The benefits of the General Mills 





MARINE HOMECOMING—Home on 
a 30-day leave after serving 26 
months in the South Pacific is Fen- 
dall W. Yerxa, a first lieutenant in 
the marine corps, son of Dwight K. 


Yerxa, vice president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Lt. Yerxa, a member of 


the famed Ist battalion, Ist division 
of the Ist marines, took part in many 
battles, including Okinawa, but was 
uninjured. A 1937 graduate of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., he joined 
the marines in October, 1942, and 
left for overseas the following June. 
Before entering the armed forces, Lt. 
Yerxa was a newspaper reporter in 
Minneapolis. 





ACHIEVEMENT “A” 


Forks, on Aug. 2. 





PRESENTATION — Amid colorful 
the achievement “A” award of the War Food Administration was pre- 
sented to the employees of the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
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ceremonies, 


Standing on the platform are, left to right, Major H. 


A. Ornstein, of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, who made the pres- 
entation; E. O. Pollock, War Food Administration, and Alvin Rudd, em- 


ployee representative. 


Holding the “A” award flag are J. O. Foley and 


Arthur Caniff, members of the American Legion and employees of the 


mill. 





health association were extended to 
dependents of all employees in mili- 
tary service, whether or not the em- 
ployee was a member of the associa- 
tion at the time he left the com- 
pany for the armed forces. 
Essential 

“During the war,” said Mr. Bullis, 
“manpower and resources have both 
been stretched to the limit. The 
output of industry and the money in- 
come received have been divided al- 
most equally between war purchases 
and civilian purchases. The task 
ahead is that of changing from this 
war economy to one in which money 
payments for civilian purchases alone 
will be large enough to insure a high 
level of production and resulting high 
employment. 

“There are several helpful factors 
in the situation. One is that V-E 
Day preceded V-J Day by over three 
months, making possible certain cut- 
backs in military production and con- 
sequent beginnings of reconversion 
even before the end of the war with 
Japan. Another is the tremendous 
deferred demand—all the things the 
people and the industries of the coun- 
try want to buy in order to catch up, 
the things which would have been 
purchased if they had been available. 
A third is the wartime accumulation 
of liquid funds. Not only is there 
a great backlog of civilian needs, 
but a substantial number of citizens 
have the money to buy the goods to 
fill them. The public has not only 
its current earnings to spend—earn- 
ings which are very high—but it has 
a large proportion of its wartime 
savings as well. Prospects, there- 
fore, are good for high levels of pro- 
duction, employment and income. 

“If the postwar federal debt of 
between $250,000,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000,000 is to be successfully man- 
aged, it is imperative that the na- 
tional income be kept high. Busi- 
ness men and legislators must not 
lose sight of that fact in becoming 
involved in disputes about new tax 
plans or about the tax rates which 
fiscal experts may propose. If we 
cannot, in the first years after the 
war, with the advantage of high 
liquidity and with tremendous de- 
ferred demand, keep national income 
high, then we will indeed have a 


High Production 


very difficult time in solving our 
financial and social problems. Focus- 
ing attention on government’s taxes 
and expenditures will not solve our 
problem if our national income is 
not high. The income, as the tax 
base, has become more important 
than the tax rates we apply to it. 
Our federal debt is high, but its size 
must not freeze us into inaction. 


Tax Revision Important 


“The nation has already made a 
small start on tax revision, and the 
future holds good promise that we 
shall learn how to make tax changes 
that will yield the desirable fruits of 
expansion, lowered prices, better 
wages, and profits at levels that will 
encourage further expansion.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4,035 SACKS FLOUR TAKEN 
IN 22 SEIZURES BY FDA 


Washington, D. C. The July, 
1945, notice of judgment under the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
includes a report of actions involv- 
ing 4,035 sacks of flour taken in 22 
seizures by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security 
Agency. The report shows that the 
flour was contaminated with one or 
more of the following types of filth: 





insects, insect fragments, larvae, 
pupae, head capsules, cast skins, 
webbing, rodent hairs, rodent hair 


fragments, rodent excreta, urine and 
mold. 

Libels filed in these cases covered 
a period from August, 1943, to Octo- 
ber, 1944. Disposition of the cases 
was between September and Novem- 
ber, 1944, settlement in most cases 
being made on default or consent 
decrees of condemnation of product. 
One case of misbranding enriched 
flour brought a fine of $50 and costs 
on a plea of nolo contendere. 

Types of flour involved included 
plain white flour, cake flour, en- 
riched flour, gluten flour, phosphated 
flour, rice flour, rye flour, self-rising 
flour and whole wheat flour. 

The report of the court action in 
these cases was signed by Watson 
B. Miller, acting administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, under date of 
April 17, 1945. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 








THE SOUTHWES 

Kansas City: Buyers and sellers of flour 
were in no mood to book last week, with 
only one large buyer showing much interest 
and even then buying less than usual. 
Sales reached 15% of capacity, compared 
with 27% the previous week and 31% a 
year ago. Millers continue to pare down 
their large unfilled order balances to get 
themselves in shape for possible subsidy 
action, Most of them are overbooked in 
relation to their bookings at the time the 
subsidy went into effect and some would 
probably be unable to grind out their bal- 
ances in 130 days. 

Moreover, the coming of peace was not 
conducive to buying. Wheat premiums 
sagged lower during the week, largely be- 
cause mills and elevators in terminal mar- 
kets were unable to take in more wheat, 
and the whole situation was unsteady 
enough to suggest caution. 

Export business is about the same as 
domestic. Clears continue firm, but some 
mills have been offering more since V-J 
Day. Millfeeds still are scarce, but a few 
mills are offering more than a year ahead. 

Quotations Aug. 18: established brands 
family flour $4.154@ 4.35, bakers short patent 
$3.20@ 3.35 standard patent $3.15 @ 3.30, 
straight rade $3.10@3.20, first clears 
@3, second clears and low grade $2 
2.90; soft winter short patent 
straight grade $3.20@3.30. 

Three mills report domestic busine: 
tive, 3 fair, 4 quiet, 8 slow and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales again reached 
a low of 18% last week, which was the 
same as the previous week. Operations, 
likewise, repeated the previous week’s rec- 
ord of 60%. Quotations, sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points Aug. 18: hard wheat 
short patent flour $3.90@ 4.30; soft wheat 
short patent 9044.30, standard patent 
$3.80@4.10, bake short patent $3.35@ 3.45, 

gpl 


bakers standard $3.25@ 3.35. 

































Omaha: Flour business has more or less 
reached an even keel after its heavy flurry 
early in the month. There is plenty of 
business booked ahead, but shipping orders 
are not as plentiful as could be desired. 
Some quarters definitely were looking for 
business last week, since shipping instruc- 
tions were not coming in from government 
and armed forces” buyers. Consequently, 
new business was being sought from civilian 
buyers. 

V-J Day provided some hope that the 


pressing labor problem may ease soon. As 
yet, however, mills report very little re- 
lief from this war-long problem At least 


two large war plants in the Omaha area 
ing persons soon 





are expected to be dischar 
and mills are hoping to share in this new 
manpower pool. 

Nevertheless, mills worked full schedules 
last week to catch up on deliveries. 

Prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations: family short patent $4.05, 
standard patent $3.75, bakers short patent 
$3.41, high protein 31, fancy clears 
$2.95, low grade clears 

Wichita: Flour sales were very near the 
vanishing point as bakers waited to learn 
what the peace program will mean _ for 
wheat and flour prices. Directions are good 
and mills are behind in directions, one mill 
reporting it is almost four weeks late. Oth- 
ers are in better position. One mill oper- 
ated full time on all days except the day 
after the announcement of the Japanese 
surrender, when all mills took a day off 
to celebrate and one took two days off. 
Including V-J Day, mills operated from 50 
to 84%. 

Hutchinson: Flour business felt the peace 
celebration last week, but in spite of the 
virtual suspension of business for two days, 
some contracts were closed, including at 
least one round lot to a large chain baker 
Inquiry was fairly active from bakers 
seeking small lots for immediate shipment 
but mills, pressed by a flood of directions 
and a continued shortage of crews, were 
generally unable to accommodate them. 














Salina: Demand for flour recently has 
been very quiet Shipping directions are 
exceptionally good. 

Texas: Demand was slow last week, with 
new sales of no more than 10 or 20¢ 
capacity and practically all family flour 


t 


for quick shipment. No bakery business 
was booked. Production continued at full 
maximum capacity. Prices are unchanged. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Most spring wheat mills are 
at least 30 days behind on deliveries, and 
are not disturbed over the lack of flour 
inquiry. Only a very few are understood 
to have fiour to offer for earlier than 90- 
to 120-day shipment, and all are holding 
prices tight against the ceiling. 

So far, there have been no reports of 
cancellations of army contracts with north- 
western mills, and deliveries against these 
are going forward right along. Neither are 
there any indications of any further buy- 
ing of this kind for the time being. 

Millers say they will be surprised if 








end-of-the-month 


family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 












































hard winter short ps 
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disinclination to settle down seriously to 
anything at the close. Sales, for the most 
part, are confined to scattered single cars, 
and the only volume buying came from 
chain bakers whose normal routine pur- 
chases are large but do not affect the 
average local broker. Mills continue far 
behind on deliveries and local efforts are di- 
rected more toward these than new business. 
The two-day closing of railroad offices did 
not help the situation. Prices arouse so 
little interest that they remain nominally 
at ceilings. Clears, while they have never 
reached this point, are proportionately high, 
and mills hold firmly even in the _ face 
of firm offers, 

uotations Aug. 18: spring high glutens 
5, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
@ 3.60; southwestern short patents 
$3.75@3.85, standard patents $3.65 
clears 40@ 3.5 soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $ 3.70, Pacifie coast $3.70 

ik 


@ 3.75. 





Q 
<<" 






9@ 3.75 











Boston: Cessation of the war is having 
its anticipated effect on new flour bu 
ness. Both buyers and sellers are over- 
joyed at the sudden ending and little 
thought is given at the moment to future 
requirements. Observance of a_ two-day 
holiday closed many offices, but the whole- 
sale baking trade exerted every effort to 
keep stores supplied, at least with bread. 
Other than an easier manpower situation, 
bakers will not benefit with the return 
of peace, in view of the tight situation 
on sugar and_= shortening. Production of 
sweet goods particularly cannot be en- 
larged for some time, With this condition 
prevailing and a firm tone in the flour 
market, new flour commitments are _ not 
expected to improve in the immediate fu- 
ture. Most buyers have ample flour on 
the books and are drawing against these 
commitments. Shipping directions are fair, 
but mills continue to run behind on = ship- 
ping schedules. 

Quotations Aug. 17: spring 
$3.954 3.97, short patent $3.85 





glutens 
stand- 





ard patent $3.75@3. first 164 
3.48; southwestern short patent 854 
3.87, standard patent -75@3.77; Texas 





short patent $3.85@5.87, standard patent 
$3.75@3.77; soft winter patent $3.88@3.90, 
straights $3.7: 3.75 3 





3@3.75, clears $3.63 3.65. 





Philadelphia: The undertone on flour re- 
mained firm last week, with mill asking 


prices in most cases at ceilings. Activity, 
however, is restricted, as most bakers are 
amply supplied, Some inquiry developed 
for early shipment, but some mills are 
unable to accept such orders, due to al- 
ready heavy directions. In fact, this in- 


quiry is stimulated largely by inability 
of mills to make delivery as directed, due 
to previous pressure for shipment on army 
and government contracts. Improvement 
in the transportation situation is antici- 
pated, since the need for moving huge 
quantities of war materiel now at an 
end. Trading near the close of last week 
came to a complete standstill, owing to 
the celebration of the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan 

Quotations Aug 18: spring wheat short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent 
55@ 3.60; hard 












a 3. first spring clear $ 
winter short patent $3.80@ 95% 3.70 
@3.73; soft winter straights, nearby 3.40 





a 
Pittsburgh: Unusual dullnes atured the 
flour business here last week. Inquiry 
was very light and sales were almost nil. 
Buckwheat and pancake flours are report- 
ed moving well to jobbers and some chain 














stores. amily flour inquiry is dull, with 
sales as light as bakers flour. Salesmen 
state the trade is well covered for at least 
60 days. sjakers are not showing any in- 


terest in flour and are eagerly awaiting 
further developments in shortening and 


Sugar supplies. Inquiry came from several 
state institutions, but no buying has de- 
veloped. Spring wheat mills are firm in 


their prices, still holding at or close to 
ceilings. Clears command high prices when 
quoted. Hard winters are quoted at 5@ 
10¢ under ceilings. Flour shipments are 
exceptionally good and _ directions larger 
than usual. 

Quotations Aug. 18: hard winter bakers 
short patent 0@3.80, straight 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 2 
spring bakers short patent $3.75@3.80, 
standard 3.65@3.70, high gluten straight 
$3.90, first clear $: @3.60; soft winter 
bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate 
3.90, straight $3. Pacific coast 
$3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: No change is evident in 























the flour market here. Buying continues 
only for replacement and not in heavy 
amounts. Japan's defeat has not as yet 
affected - prices. or. markets. Bakery de- 


mand is expected to pick up if the govern- 
ment will release restrictions on sugar and 
other ingredients Quotations Aug. 18: 
spring wheat standard patent 
$3.47@3.50, hard short $3.55@3.60, 
winter straights 












Nashville: New sales of flour are rather 
light. The two-day holiday, observed by 
most mills and blenders, caused much con- 
fusion and curtailed large bookings. Some 
blenders operated Thursday on regular speci- 
fied shipment contracts. Shipping -direc- 
tions on old contracts are good and a defi- 
nite increase in the consumption of family 
flour is expected with service men and 
women coming home. Recent statistics re- 
veal that employment records for the state 
of Tennessee showed women workers num- 
bered more during the war than at any 
previous time. In, manufacturing alone 
which rose from total employment of 172,- 
000 in 1940, to 265,000 in 1944—women in- 
creased from 25% of the total to 42%. 
This had its effect in slow sales of flour, 
as housewives had too little time at home 
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to bake bread. Naturally it threw an extr, 
burden on bakeries as most of these are 
not able to secure sufficient sugar, Syrups 
and shortening to produce their demands 
Flour prices are unchanged. Quotatioy 
Aug. 18: soft wheat cake flour $4.59: 
wheat cake flour, not over .41% ash 
soft wheat cake flour, .41% or mors 
$3.69; short patent family flour $5 5.1 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.49 
4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills received cancellatioy 9, 
ders on flour contracts late Aug. 17. Tr 
stopped all shipments which were oi 
out under lend-lease, but not for the mili. 
tary. Mills had been expecting these ea; 
cellations. However, they have _ suff ent 
bookings on military, export and domest 
accounts to keep them going for quite 
period. By that time, the China relig 
program is expected to start and mij 
expect further bookings to the Philippines 
They are waiting to find out whethe; this 
business will be through governmental] o, 
private trade channels. 











Domestic flour sales will be sought } 
mills that have not been pressing sa 
that direction, Most buyers are b 
but further offerings will no doubt be 1 
to them, The labor situation has cleared 
due to cancellation of shipyard and oth, 
war industry orders, and by late ji the 
week all feed and flour mills in the Por 
land area were turning down labor 
18: all Montana 7 
high gluten bluestem bakers 3 
bluestem topping 5, cake $3.90, str 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat ear 
$ whole wheat 100% $3. 
cracked wheat $3.05, 





Quotations 















CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; All Canadian flou 
are running full time, Some are hamper 


by lack of competent labor. Vacations 
have cut into the working forces No 
that the war in the Far East is ov: I 
many thousands of Canadians who ha 
been in the services overseas are retun 
ing to their own country, some relief 
the labor situation will follow. Deliveries 
on old contracts with the British fo ac 
ministration are somewhat behind schedy 
and there will be a. carryover at tl er 
of August, but mills are giving all su 
business priority and as far as producti, 
capacity will allow, war contracts \ I 
completed on time. 

Buying for new crop delivery has art 
ed. Delay in fixing the official price 1 
ture held up government orders. An initj 
50,000-ton order was placed on Au ] 


Domestic demand is steady at ceiling prices 
Newfoundland and the British We I 
dies are taking normal amounts o lou 
Inquiries from prewar customers in H 
land, Denmark and Norway t 
direct private trading with 
will be resumed whenever controls pert 
Quotations Aug. 18: top patent spri! 

domestic use in Canada $5 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, 98's cotton, mixe cars 











track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10 xtr 
where cartage performed; for expo a 
ernment regulation flour $10.75 per 2 Ibs 


f.a.s. Montreal, seaboard. 
New crop Ontario winter wheat flou 


is now in progress. Deliveries of hea 
to mills increased throughout the et 
Demand for this flour in domestic markets 
is good. Bakeries and _ biscuit fa r 
were out of flour when the new whe be 


came available. West Indian buyer ay 
also been offering orders of consi I 
volume, Quotations Aug. 18: standard 
of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhatr 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for x port 
$6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian sé 
plus an equalization fee of $ a 
Deliveries of winter wheat from tl ne 
crop are increasing steadily and the 
ket is now amply supplied. Ceiling 
remain at former figures. Quotation Aug 
18: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal tf ght 
basis, which is equivalent to $1.1 1.1 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario 














Winnipeg: Export interest in Ca 


flour revived last week, with sales t ling 
between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. The entire business was for mu 
tual aid account for the month of S$ en 
ber only. Domestic trade continues 


but it was difficult to confirm any 
business to the West Indies. Supplic 
western plants are moving freely. ( 
tions Aug. 18: top patent springs 

livery between Fort William and the [ritis! 
Columbia boundary, $5.20 cottons, one 
patents $4.80, second patents to ers 
$4.60. 





Vancouver: Export interest in Ca 
flour to move through this port remains 
at a high level, but even with the ssa 
tion of hostilities in the Pacific, there 3 
no immediate prospect. of business ¢ 





it will take some time for additiona) ton 
nage to be allocated to this trade. 

There continues to be a_ steady ve 
ment of government flour from he t 
countries bordering on the Pacific an th 
further reported in local flour circles that 
a second ship will come here next onth 
to load flour for Manila under UNRRA 
auspices. The initial shipment of Qu 
tons was loaded in July. 

ries 


Flour exporters report many = ingull 
from widely scattered points for Canadian 
flour. In many cases persons not pre 
viously engaged in flour importing, \ 
izing a lucrative trade, are writing 
nadian exporters offering to buy at almost 
any price, but in the majority © in- 
stances, Canadian dealers will sell only 
to regular bona fide customers. 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade is rul- 


ual 
Ca 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 





Chicago 
first patent .......... $3.50@ 3.57 
standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 
first clear ..... na 3.44 
nter shert patent 3.47 
nter 95% patent 3.47 








nter first clear 

iter short patent.... 
ft 1 ter straight 3 
soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) 
t v ter first clear ae 


























n 





of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis 








New York 3altimore Philadely 
OO BSG Bi vscQees 
i .a 
oe 
Pere 
~a 
Peer ree 
Suz eS ie <i. sae 
70 eI.’ earn *3.404@ 
3 3.75 ‘a A --@ 
r Diss a or aoe 
390d 4.07 caves ee 105d 
Gi a a 
» 4.03 a a 





Toronto **Winnipeg 


top patent®..%. “ $ a 5.20 
second patent! . a ‘. -@ 4,30 
irst clear? . a t 3.70 


wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William 





of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











yhia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
ISS $5.85 3.87 - 3.80 4 cee 
75a 7 3.70 eeu 
16a S 3.50 Seo" 
85a 7 3.60 ivoae 
3.75@ 77 3.50 oa ce 
wt Pee a Fee is oe * 
L&8a 90 1300 4.50 ~.e @ 4.86 
3.50 3.73@ 3.75 3.20@ 3.40 10d 4.85 
a : a i<eee eas 
LH8G@ 8.65 wae 1.15@ 4.45 
rT) “a 3.804% ~<a 
Pp. 3.004a 20 one 
a ; ee) es oe 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring exports§ ae ° 


On ario 90° patents 
Ontario exports$ 


basis. {Secondhand cottons, {98-Ib cottons. 





\ white 
GOP 2c cc sewsves 
e No. 1 
Seattle Francisco 
ami itent Seco @isee Fire. a 
soft r straig a @ 
Ee sc ctneree ss BP sess @ 
‘Includes near-by straights. tNashv 
§28 cottons. ttHigh xlutens, 
—_—— 
normal lines. The big bakers 


n the bread trade are the chief 

I but store sales are on a very 
ile due to shortage of in- 

such as sugar and_= shortening 
quotations as of Aug. 19 were 

| for 98's cottons; first patents 

cers patents $5 and vitamin B 

mT ft wheat flour from Ontario is in 
Iv and unchanged to the trade 








TS & MILLFEED MARKETS 





— 


Minnenpolis: Demand shows no_ let-up 
n do not anticipate any as long as 
iinms scarce Buyers are taking 

heat whenever it is available 

h the price is $23@24 ton more 

eed Inquiry from all the prin 
ributing points and from mixers, 
increase rather than diminish, 

behind on deliveries as they 

} nothing to offer. Ceiling: $ 75 











Oklahoma City: An excellent demand ex- 
ts nillfeeds of all classes. Supplies 
nadequate = for trade demands 
burlaps, carloads for southern 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 
rthern deliveries: $1.90. 
Omaha: Millfeed production is high, but 
is far behind the demand, Quo 
6.50 ton, ceiling. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand shows no _ in- 
itic slackening. Feeders, processors 
men will take everything offered 
to come. Quotations are at full 
nd Kansas City ceilings 





Hutchinson: juyers were eager for any 
t last week and augmented their 
by taking clear flours at near 
ng es Quotations for bran mill 
ray horts $36.50@37.50, Kansas 

} 


Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 

t d supplies insufficient to take 
trade requirements an and 
ntinue to sell at ceiling levels 






Fort Worth: Demand is urgent, with 


irket offerings Quotations, ceil 
wheat and grey shorts $42.20 
elivered TCP; mixed cars $1 ton 


Cleveland: Shortage of feed in this mar 
I e acute Demand continues much 
in the supply at ceiling prices 
pring bran, hard winter bran, 
middling flour middlings and 

Il $42.90 ton. 





Noledo; All millfeeds are selling at ceiling 
t 34 bulk, f.0.b. Toledo 


Buffal Demand for millfeeds continues 
! ess of supplies The end of the 
Japan brought no relief, On 


ry, the trade believes that fu 

nd will continue strong because 

ood shortages in many sections 

rid. The trend is firm, Quota 

s varieties $41.55, straight carlots, 
falo 

Boston: Unusually active demand and 

t ngs continue to characterize the 

er ituation. Mill production, while 

ilmost entirely absorbed by prior 

that few supplies are available 


and resellers. Searcity of corn 
vs a heavier demand on_ mill- 
ring bran, midds., mixed feed, 


ad $45.67@ 46.17 
Philadelphia: Demand is active and sup 
&s small. The undertone is firm. 
std. bran, pure spring, hard 
ft winter, std. midds., flour and 
ed all $44.84@45.34 ton. 





Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed shows 
et It is almost impossible to locate 
dog and standard middlings, even 


ig} uyers willingly offer $44.85 ton. 
rare id oats are more plentiful. Corn 
lj ot available. Wheat is plentiful 
h priced. After the two-day holi- 


iil feed houses are rushed with 
nar tor feed of every type. 
Nashville: Demand for all kinds of feed- 
stl heavy. Offerings are limited and 





hs are at the ceilings. Both bran 
ts are quoted at $43.30@44.30 ton, 
shville. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


6.50 mn 


Ogden: Millfeed demand exceeds supply 





RYE PRODUCTS 








Toronto-Montreal: 


following the market closely and, no doubt 
step in when it thinks prices have 

















Minneapolis: Liberal arrivals of new rye 


depressing effect on cash rye mat 

last week, and flour quotations were 
lowered = 18« lag The weakness stopped 
buying movement which tarted dur 

the preceding week The trade is 


tabilized Stock are light, and 
take a lot of buying to fill all the 
Pure white rye flour $3.69 3.79 
in cottons, ob Minneapolis pure 


medium $3.594 3.69 pure dark $3.09@ 3.24 


Chicago: Demand for rye flour continued 








last week juyers showed little in 
and only a few sale of single cars 
reported Directions were fair. White 
rve $3.75@ 3.90, medium $3.65@ 3.80; 
$3.25 4 3.40 
Louis: Prices declined 17@23c last 
Sales were slow while directions im 
Pure white flour $4.41, medium 


dark $3.91, rye meal $4 


Cleveland: it seems the buyer of rve 
become accustomed to the present 
prices and are taking ahold more 

(Juotation patent white rye flour 
385, dark $343.20 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flour i fair 
Supplies are adequate Quotations, cottons 


e419 
! 


medium $3.92, dark $3.52 


York: Rye flour sales are confined 








HOLIDAY 
HOLIDAY 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE 











GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


markets, in cents per bushel: 


Kansas City Seattle Duluth 


De Sept. Dex Sept Dec. 


156% 160% 


HOLIDAY 
HOLIDAY 





fOLIDAY 
HOLIDAY 


155% 1 Ss 4 
155% 157% 
1551 157% 
a ———OATS————_—— 
Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept Dex Sept. Dec. 
59 914 4% +) 
r p81 21 931 
FLAXSEED—— BARLEY 
Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec, Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
10 
10 1017 102 
s10 101% 102 
310 
GRAIN SUPPLY 
as compiled by the secretary of the 
of date Aug 11 and corresponding 
4 Oats P Rye -~Barley 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
15 51 7 95 2 5 
50 
60 1,820 66 2,521 302 523 











83 $04 16 137 
83 19 27 18 10 186 
239 129 10 10 

71 7 116 169 

6 . SS 2 
Os 615 2,122 4 

8 (iw . 10 

14 6 1 1 
154 160 11 147 

93 t ° 

: 10 177 3 { 
908 80 25 10 39 79 
200 182 9 3 1 76 
280 229 2 1 109 142 

4 1 128 173 


12,559 5,472 3,798 





to attered single car transactions. Quota- 
tion Aug 18 pure white patents $3.90 
ad O7 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 


continues weak, with trade slow Offerings 
are fairly liberal, and fully ample. Prices 
ire down 5@10c sack, White patent $4.05 
114.20 


Pittsburgh: Prices were down last week 
on rye flour Although this development 
Was predicted by prospective rye flour buy- 
ers few followed the lower prices with 
order but held off predicting still lower 
rye prices later Fancy white $4@4.10, me- 
dium $3.90@4 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, medium 
dark $4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4.97, 


Wisconsin white patent $5.2 








OAT! 





TEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for cereals 





displays seasonable quietness, Prices show 
no change Quotations rolled oats, per 
bas of SO lbs, cotton, $3.15 mixed car 
lots oatmeal in 98's jute 85 per bag, 
f.o.b Toronto-Montreal freights 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues poor Supplies are only 
moderate, but sufficient to take care of 
all buying orders Quotations: rolled oats, 
in S80-l wks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces oatmeal, in 9S8-Ilb sacks, 20% 


over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
\ug 20 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 


package $2.65 case 1S-oz packages $2.89 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug 11, 1945, and Aug. 12, 1944, 
is reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted) 
Canadian 


American ‘ in bond— 








Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

11 12 11 12 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 14 190,043 13,033 16,971 
Corn ) 11,332 ‘ ees 
Oats 13,813 6,354 506 1,52 
Ive 3,886 16,799 3 1,061 
Barley 12,596 10,628 539 10 
Ilaxseed ; 138 1,026 
Soybean é 2,582 2,085 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 11 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses) wheat, none (1,191,000) bus: corn 
‘ O,000) 








107,000 (782,000); soybeans, none ( 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


July Aug. Aug Aug. 
28 1 11 18 
Five mills . 10,852 39,840 42,027 *21,002 


*Four mills 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 18, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis. . 68 605 6 74 14 196 
Duluth vane 3 27 es 19 113 342 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons 
-Receipts Shipments. 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis 14,760 16,350 


Kansas City .. 510 125 5,280 1,475 
Philadelphia .. 80 120 7 
Milwaukee ... ae 3,720 3,960 
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WANT ADS 

















v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
Vv 


Salesman orBroker 


In Pennsylvania and New York 


Wanted, good, aggressive bakery 
salesman or broker in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York for large 
terminal bakery flour mill with 
excellent trade standing and 
good business in that area. Ad- 
dress 7470, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 














WANTED—SECOND MILLER. FORT MOR- 
gan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











v 


WANTED — POSITION 
miller in small- to 
Age 56 years. 34 years’ 
ditions beyond my control make change 
desirable. Now employed as night miller 
in 3,000-sack mill. State salary in first 
letter. Reference when needed. Address 
7473, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


SUPT. OR HEAD 
medium-sized mill. 
experience. Con- 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ALLIS CHALMERS GYROSIFTER 6-DECK 
— 31”x31” —- Screen Size (new). Rubber 
Lining Engineers, 2700 West 35th St., 
Chicago 32, IIl. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
¥ 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











FLOURS ‘amet 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





End of War 





(Continued from page 9.) 


UNRRA is rapidly running short of 
funds, there is little doubt that the 
administration is committed to a pol- 
icy of providing food and rehabilita- 
tion materials for Europe and the 
Pacific area and probably Congress 
will be requested to provide addi- 
tional money to meet this cost. Will 
Clayton, representing the State De- 
partment at the UNRRA council in 
London, stated that we are prepared 
to advance 1% of our national in- 
come as our share in the UNRRA 
pool. 
Feed Imports Considered 

To insure adequate feed supplies 
for our own needs, a subcommittee 
of the combined food board met here 
last week to determine how feed 
ingredients in South America can be 
brought into export position in those 
countries, thereby removing a poten- 
tial demand on our supplies. Despite 
all the deflation potentials, it is seen 
that feed supplies are still tight and 
will remain so until cattlemen and 
poultry producers react to the post- 
war adjustments. Heavy runs of 
range cattle to the slaughtering 
plants would provide the first relax- 
ing factor in the feed situation. 

Last week, leaders of the poultry 
industry met with Secretary Ander- 
son and following that meeting told 
industry feed officials that hatchery 
production would have to be leveled 
off to the monthly rate of last year if 
flocks were to be fed. 

Favorable growing weather 
throughout most of the feed produc- 
ing states is another intangible that 
will have to be appraised in its ef- 
fect on feed grain supplies. 


Corn for Distillers 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials are reflecting a slightly more 
optimistic attitude toward feed grains 
and have tentatively indicated that 
they may permit beverage distillers 
to obtain approximately 2,000,000 bus 
of corn during November and Decem- 
ber for operations. Until that time, 
however, no further release of corn 
to the distilling industry is indicated. 
After Sept. 1, it is also being recom- 
mended that only distillers with facil- 
ities to obtain 15 lbs of feed by- 
product from every 56 lbs of grain 
used will be permitted to participate 
in the industrial alcohol program. 
This will mean, according to govern- 
ment authorities, that even certain 
large industrial alcohol plants will be 
limited in their alcohol output, even 
if grain is available for full scale 
operation. 

Transportation facilities should 
ease considerably, railroad officials 
think now with the pressure of mili- 
tary movements relaxed. However, 
with the government intent on get- 
ting wheat into export position be- 
fore winter sets in, normal railroad 
operation must be expected to re- 
cover slowly. Industrial demand for 
car facilities should be considerable 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








FLOUR 


FORK 


15 WEST 101TH STREET SS 


KA'INSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





EVERY 
PURPOSE 


as procurement of basic raw ma- 
terials for civilian production gets 
under way. 


Feed Industry Expansion 


There are projected plans for feed 
industry expansion by farm co-opera- 
tives which are estimated as high as 
$20,000,000 worth of new facilities. 
These new plants have been delayed 
by WPB restrictions on use of criti- 
cal materials in construction and 
equipment production. With produc- 
tion controls off it is possible that 
they may now be put into motion, 
but feed specialists here are skepti- 
cal that they will be all brought to 
fulfillment as planned. Recent ex- 
perience with expansion in alfalfa 
dehydrating plants revealed that in- 
dustry reduced its original plans con- 
siderably when a careful survey was 
made of all potentials. 

The importance of the farm price 
support program assumes even great- 
er significance when the plans of 
military procurement authorities are 
revealed. All procurement officials 
have been ordered to halt further 
purchasing of perishable commodities 
and in every case commands are or- 
dered to build their menus around 
nonperishable items. Poultry, egg 
and butter stocks in army possession 
are large and further procurement 
of these items will drop sharply. Full 
details are not immediately available 
at the Quartermaster Corps office 
here, owing to the physical difficulty 
in computing the actual totals of 
military stocks. Procurement of all 
combat rations will be canceled this 
week. Military meat stocks are ade- 
quate and procurement officials be- 
lieve that rationing officials at OPA 
will be considerably embarrassed 
over their failure to drop meat ra- 
tion controls promptly. These pro- 
curement officials believe that heavy 
cattle runs are sure to result this 
fall as cattle men start to liquidate 
their herds. 

Basically, the farm price support 
guarantee is designed to provide a 
brake on a disorderly and panicky 
liquidation of farm production. These 
price supports take three forms. One 
provides support loans at 90% of 
parity for basic commodities such as 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and an- 
other for ‘“Steagall’” commodities, 
consisting in part of hogs, eggs, poul- 
try, turkeys, butterfat, soybeans for 
oil and flaxseed for oil. Steagall com- 
modities are to be supported by 
either loan or purchase programs 
at 90% of parity or a price compar- 
able to the basic commodities. 

Other commodities for which sup- 
port operations are provided are sub- 
ject to recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The secretary 
is given broad discretionary powers 
to use these price supports and may 
use them separately or in combina- 
tion as, for example, a combination 
of loan and purchase. Loan rate 
levels, while primarily measured from 
the legal minimum requirements for 
the basic commodities, may be modi- 
fied by grade and quality considera- 
tions concerning the commodity or, 
as in the case of raisins, loan rate 
levels may be set far above the man- 
datory 90% level to stimulate neces- 
sary production. 

It has been pointed out in official 
circles that the USDA does not have 
the funds at this time to carry out 
the obligations placed upon it by 
Congress, but the reconversion direc- 
tor, Mr. Snyder, leaves no doubt that 
the administration intends to carry 
out its commitment. When Congress 
reconvenes in September this matter 
will probably press for attention and 
with administration: forces pledged 
to certain farm guarantees, the 
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money may be forthcoming although 
there has been consequential criti. 
cism over the high support levels 
set in the several congressional map. 
dates on the subject. Critics of the 
high level predict that there can be 
no orderly transition from an all-out 
food production campaign required 
during a war to the lower levels re. 
quired in peace as long as the attrac. 
tive support prices exist. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
GROUP MEETINGS IN FALL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Eight of the 1] 
district organizations of the Associa. 
tion of Operative Millers have sched- 
uled meetings to be held in Septem. 
ber and October, W. E. McCraith, 
secretary of the association, has an- 
nounced. 

The meetings to be held are as fo]. 
lows: 

Dist. 1—Sept. 8, Hutchinson, Kan. 
sas. 

Dist. 2—Sept. 1, Kansas City, Mo, 

Dist. 3—Sept. 29, Purdue Univer. 
sity, La Fayette, Ind. (Joint meet- 
ing with the Cincinnati Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists.) 

Dist. 4—Sept. 15, 
Minn. 

Dist. 5—Sept. 22, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dist. 7—Sept. 22, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. : 

Dist. 9—Oct. 4-5, Seattle, Wash. 

Dist. 11—Oct. 19-20, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 








Minneapolis, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
special division Aug. 17, 1945, and rr 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 
HAIG sins 43,742 1,334 10,274 2,772 


Totals 43,742 1,334 10,315 
Vancouver-New 





Westminster - 14,056 ak 362 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
oo ,939 48 
Churchill ....... 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
pf | ers 730 
oo errr 0,330 1,334 10,725 2,785 
Year ago ....... 55,931 1,591 14,263 6,265 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,905 94 885 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OTH GIV. «2s e8. 176 
i es 8,381 94 9 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
OS ae ee 11,652 os eens 2 
oe oe 10 2 68 It 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OTM Giv. ..ecse 660 24 
POURS: sécsbeve 12,321 2 1,802 oat 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 17, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 19,669 218 2,317 821 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
Orn. GiV. .isees 1,246 vr 229 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 17, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 26,024 225 2,896 982 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 2,545 ‘i 236 15 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug 








11, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 1,749 os g0 
Boston 3 .ccscsces oe ee . 
(| TTP aee 5,365 1,658 , 
 < | Seree re ° 368 . 
ee 169 . 
MOORE seicveins oe ae 
oe - a s 206 
e  Peeerer ere 696 96 299 se 
Milwaukee ...... ae s 338 
New York ...... 1,142 “+ tg 
MEOOE cscvcccs 717 .+ ne 
Philadelphia .... 1,621 .- oe 
OUD “2s ecbees 11,290 2,291 299 539 
Aug. 4, 1945 .. 11,308 1,935 124 054 
Aug. 12, 1944 - 12,437 2,229 975 
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Centen n pial Flouring Mills Co. 


~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


nough 
criti. 
levi els 
man- 
f the 
an be 
H-out 
uired 


‘trac. 



































































| 
ALL DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
1 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
hed: COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
tem- 
sith GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
“4 Ce PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
fal PUben iy CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
_ ’ oe ' opt a 2 “S'S aqewe | fee DEALERS IN 
Mo. J he” ade i ee") ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
iver- ae: ‘NEW SPOKANE MILL. MOST MODERN ‘IN THE "WORLD 
tion, MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 
real 
lis, ae 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 






‘ity, 


BLUESTEM—PATENT € 
: FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT PRESTON ‘SHAFFER Mil ING Co. 
‘ity General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ( Je wil i 4 ) 
E 


RCHANT MILLERS 


2 SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. apraerbiiay 








— 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
‘i Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred j 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 8" 12e 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











PORALAND, ORECON PORTLAND, | b) SAN FRANCISCO, 


ae) } CCL. 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 







A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 
“Bay STATE” 
Rye Flours 
WHITE RYE MepbiIuM RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licut Rye SpecIAL MEDIUM RYE 







a » AND TIN 9 
: SEWING wy 




































“WINBAYCO” 





“WINONA” 





““WINGOLD” 
















Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MeptumM-FiNe 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY ” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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RPT TO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods s Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG Or 
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+ + cee = 
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IRL ES GPCL at 


| WESTERN CANADA HEU MILLS COMPANY dL IMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON \ eet TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


ee. wih” 
v Courtesy C.N.R. 
PURITY *« THREE STARS | 
F WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Gateway to the West, Winnipeg on 
C ny NA DA @ R EK A YI e S fh kK R Bl N ¢ the C.N.R. and C.P.R. transcontinental 
. lines is the centre through which passes 


the bulk of Canada’s grain on its way to 
the East and the markets of the world. 
In turn, it is the distributing centre for 


manufactured goods from Eastern 
G R EAT W t S T Canada and other parts of the globe. 
Originally Fort Rouge, and later Fort 
Garry, it has passed through colourful 
BATT L E frontier and pioneer days since 1738 to 
emerge as a metropolis of more than 
300,000. Greater Winnipeg, today, with 
MA | T LA N D its modern power development and in- 
dustrial life is one of Canada’s most 
important cities 


Hi U Le) N Future aviation plans, and a host of 


new industries gives Winnipeg a particu- 
larly bright future in both manufacturing 
and distribution. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE JUTE 
we BAGS coro | 
. BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SINCE I8OI i. 
THE LEADING NAME 








CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


WHEAT-1_ 

EAR 
ROYAL H TONIK WHEAT gps 
OLeNoRa FAMOUS . GERM CEREa, 


Cable Address Mills at 


OGILVIE MONTREAL The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED = sonra From wiuam 
USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head | : Cabie 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ee 





€xpoartT 


We eat | 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Ey HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
Reinet 7 


TORONTO 














\\ 











MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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—— YS pn "Fok eT Re 
sear’ ae ft 
ood B EM MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA Pa 
is pee 
IS SaLes OFFICE q oe 
a MONTREAL, CANADA res 
Cable Address: FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside wa | 





ie LIMITED 


Winans 1d Importers 


\ \ 





A 








COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
yeas INSURANCE 


Nt 


a 
Grain and “All Risks’? 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
a Feeds Export and Domestic 


\\ 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 


Exporters and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
TORONTO, CANADA Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
R. C . PRAT LT F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Exporter Royal Bank Blde., Toronto, Canada 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS APPLETON & COX, INC., 


68 King Street, Eust American Agents 
TORONTO, CANADA 111 John Street, New York 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Nena VANCOUVER EZ FLOUR MILLERS — 


a “SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


\ 



















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | | CU1#SPIE BROS. Pty.Ltd. | | topawta crevaTops 


FLOUR MILLERS 


BLOSSOM of CANADA YORK NORDIC” SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA eo LIMITED 
oronto 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SyDNEY 











Canada 
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The St. 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





ad CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











al 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ @ 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 


“Milligroup” 
Lonc Jon 

















Since wd 
Sales hchardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG + CANADA ‘ 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER allt 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” eee te 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 





ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMacs”’ 






























CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
Mills and Sales Offices 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
RT FE f MA TREA RIENTAL EXPORT DFFICE VAN VER 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





‘Golden loaf 46 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
ctTyYy , MINNESOTA 
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CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


* 
The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 
1. Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 
2. Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


3. Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, Nn. y. 








MILLING WHEAT F M EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING ‘SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York - —-- 

. New Yor Nashville Peoria 

ge sal con Chicago Enid Galveston 

oth a sagt A : Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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The dentist asked his new patient 
if he had been anywhere else before 
coming to see him. 

“Only to the village druggist,” said 
the patient. 

“And what idiotic advice did he 
give you?” asked the dentist with the 
professional man’s contempt for the 
layman. 

“Why, he told me to come and see 
you,” said the patient innocently. 


¢*¢ ¢ 


First Old Maid: I hate to think of 
my youth! 

Second Old Maid: Why, what hap- 
pened? 

First Old Maid: Nothing. 


$2? ¢ 
Undertaker: Are you one of the 
mourners? 
Man at funeral: I am, sir. The 
corpse owed me $10. 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Wake up! Wake up!” 
“What’s the matter? _ What hap- 
pened?” 
“T forgot to give you your sleep- 
ing powder.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Doc Joseph (after examining hus- 
band): I don’t like his looks. 
Wife: I don’t either, but he’s good 
to the children. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mrs. Jones: Didn’t I tell you I 
wouldn’t allow you to go out with 
perfect strangers? 

Patsy: Calm your fears, mother. 
This fellow is far from perfect. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


After the flood, when Noah had 
given all the animals on the ark 
their freedom, he found two little 
snakes in a corner crying their eyes 
out. 

“What's the matter?”’ asked Noah. 

“Well,” said the snakes, “‘you told 
us to go out upon the earth and mul- 
tiply, and we're adders.” 


¢¢ © 

“Have you any aches or pains this 
morning?” 

“Yes, doctor, it hurts me _ to 
breathe. In fact the only trouble 
now seems to be with my breathing.” 

“All right. I'll give you something 
to stop that.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A teacher on an Indian reservation 
had spent almost an hour explaining 
to an old Indian the mechanics of the 
automobile. At the end of his dis- 
sertation he asked his listener, “Now 
do you understand the automobile?” 

“Yes,” said the noble savage, “I 
understand it all but one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“TI don’t understand what makes the 
auto go without horses.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Landlady: You'll have to pay your 
bill or leave. 
Lodger: That’s very nice of you. 
My last landlady made me do both. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
Atends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over’ or 
giving dough extra punches. [f 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


OIA-CLUTEN FLoU 
MEDAASEA CONSHDATIO NUS (A 
Onawamtnssnausa /E 









— 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








——— 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











t 


PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





— 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





— 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


enchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. ‘““CoventTry,’’ London 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
‘Subscription Room 
ething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


‘able Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


ible Address: ““TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
> Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
les: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
&1 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 





| CRAWFORD & LAW 

| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 

and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
| IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
| FEED, ETC, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR seronieia 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


IMPORTERS SINCE 


1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | 
LTD. | 

| 

FLOUR IMPORTERS | 

50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLoMA,’' Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Nef.: Incasso-Bank N. V., 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


Rotterdam 








_ en 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJTLOQUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
















ELLY Aout. 


“Merchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic 7 a oO U Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Il. 


















WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 









KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 










Quality and 


Flour Specialists Pit Four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


‘“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


enroe, Mich. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 














DANIELS~MIDEAND G 





J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. .........-.. 23 CHaDMAn & Smith OG. ...cscvrccevseces 
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Brey & SharpleSs .....-eeereceeererere Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...-++eeeeeeeeeeeee Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ....sccccccecs 
Brownold, M. S., CO. ..ccesseeseeseces 17 Donry Viewr Malis, ING. ..ccccsccccses 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ...-..+++se6- Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 35 Doughnut Corporation of America 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....-+eeeeeeeeee 35 POW GHOMRIOGL OG, ccc scicccsuwcse Sass 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. ......... ove. ae Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
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Cannon Valley Milling CO. ee eeeereeees 35 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. .............. 23 Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. .....ccccses 
Cargill, IMC.) ...cccccssecsesscccccecces 27 Elkay Products Co. 
Carr, P. Be. cccccccccccsccees iVes+s 026s Enns Milling Co. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. ........... 47 pntoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 41 EAR GO, BBG cecevcvccceccecs 
Central Bag & Burlap ......sescecseee MRINUSTIOE CO. cic ceccccvvsvccsecsivces 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co. ....eeeeeeee Evans Milling Co. ....... ecccccccccces 


26 


26 
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17 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 30 





POFGRESl DEGR. 6050 0605s ccnse ceeds 47 
WORSE, ©. TB, Ge GOs. ook 06:0 0.85060 00.00 47 
Federal Mill, Imc. ...cccccccccccevececs 35 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-FRICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 

This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 


pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. 
of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


NA-118 





SERVICE 





For enrichment at safe yet econom- 
ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 
offers extra protection: 


1. N-RICHMENT-A"*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


And large mill inventories are un- 
necessary when you use N-A’s 3-Way 
Service because all types of N-Rich- 
ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
ment from local distribution points. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE9 @® NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 






















“Ask a hungry man what 
two and two make, and he will 
reply, ‘Four loaves’.”’ 


... Indian Proverb 











